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In 1972, a group of shell collectors saw the need for a nation- 
al organization devoted to the interests of shell collectors; to the 

beauty of shells, to their scientific aspects, and to the collecting and preser- 
vation of mollusks. This was the start of COA. Our membership includes 
novices, advanced collectors, scientists, and shell dealers from around the 
world. In 1995, COA adopted a conservation resolution: Whereas there 
are an estimated 100,000 species of living mollusks, many of great eco- 
nomic, ecological, and cultural importance to humans and whereas habitat 
destruction and commercial fisheries have had serious effects on mollusk 
populations worldwide, and whereas modern conchology continues the 
tradition of amateur naturalists exploring and documenting the natural 
world, be it resolved that the Conchologists of America endorses respon- 
sible scientific collecting as a means of monitoring the status of mollusk 
species and populations and promoting informed decision making in 
regulatory processes intended to safeguard mollusks and their habitats. 
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Editor’s comments: I believe we have a great issue 
this go-around, but first I have to clear up an error 
from the September issue. I reported on Vicky Wall 
winning the COA Award at both Sarasota and Jersey 
Cape. All well and good and a nice feat, but I had 
her winning with the same exhibit (not allowed in 
the COA Award rules) and that was in error. She 
won at Jersey Cape for “In my mind I’m Shelling 
in Carolina,” and at Sarasota for “The Best Shell 
Book.” So, two different exhibits and two wins. Way 
to go Vicky. 


There are lots of great articles in this issue, but 
unfortunately I had to leave out a really interesting 
piece by Gene Everson on shelling off Mozambique 
and Madagascar. I just did not have room to do his 
tale justice, so it will be in the next issue. Sorry Gene. 


Please note the Neptunea Award submission 
instructions on page 33. Everett Long needs your 
submission as early as possible to prepare everything 
prior to the convention. 


Finally, Lynn Scheu (American Conchologist editor 
for 16 years) has moved from Kentucky to Oregon 
and has donated her shell collection to COA. Hidden 
within this collection are quite a few specimens from 
the Walter Sage collection. So pay attention to those 
data slips when walking around the shell tables of the 
silent auction. There are also quite a few specimens 
from California from the 1940s. For all of us n COA, 
thank you, Lynn! 


Front cover: Hexaplex fulvescens 

(G.B. Sowerby II, 1834) photo- 
graphed by Charles Rawlings off 

the Florida coast. This large showy 

murex with the common names of 

giant eastern murex, giant Atlantic 

murex, or tawny murex can ex- 

ceed 200mm in size and is found 

from North Carolina to Flor- 

ida and from the Florida Panhandle to Texas. The 
cleaned shell image is from wikipedia.com. 


Back cover: “sea collection,” oil on canvas, 80 x 60 
cm by Olga Suslova. Olga Suslova is a marine a wild 
life artist, and a member of the Ocean Artists Society. 
Born in Saint Petersburg, Russia, she studied at the 
Theater Arts Academy, from which she graduated 
with honors as a stage designer, later working for the 
Mariinsky Theatre. Olga currently lives and paints 
in Israel. One of her latest projects is a collaboration 
with Moshe Erlendur Okon, conchologist, in which 
they offer a painting of a shell together with the shell 
itself — a unique combination of artwork (an oil or 
watercolor painting) and a natural history object. 
More at: olgasoo.com or conchology@mashve.org.il 
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Report on a dredging expedition off the 
Louisiana coast including surprising geographical 
extension — II 


Emilio F. Garcia 


In May 2018, Dr. Suzanne 
Fredericq, phychology professor at the 
University of Louisiana at Lafayette, led 
a dredging expedition off the Louisiana 
coast to collect rhodoliths (unattached 
benthic algal nodules) for a project that 
has already yielded exciting discoveries. 
I was her guest and reported on the 
mollusks found on the expedition in this 
magazine (Garcia, 2018). In the same 
article there appeared a list of references 
of the findings reported between 2000 
and 2015. 

This report concerns a second 
expedition led again by Dr. Fredericq 
in May, 2019. The dredging was conducted on board the 
R/V Pelican, a vessel operated by the Louisiana Universities 
Marine Consortium. One hundred and sixty-three lots have 
been catalogued from the 59 hauls made at depths roughly 
between 26 and 220 meters (Fig. A). 

Samples were collected in four types of habitat: 
1) the shallower depths, composed of brownish silt with 
some shell hash; 2) the top of the offshore banks (salt 
domes), or pinnacles, usually found between 50 and 90 
meters, composed mainly of coralline rubble; 3) the lower 
slopes of the banks, composed of shale rubble and some 
mud. This area was the most difficult to dredge because 
the slopes had abrupt profiles, and the vessel had to chart 
the floor carefully before lowering the dredge. Even so, we 
lost one dredge. The fourth and deepest area sampled, in 
approximately 100 to 200 meters, was composed of a gray, 
sticky clay that always remind me of wet cement. We did 
not venture far from the pinnacles because, as explained in 
earlier publications, we had not the benefit of the Benthic 
Skimmer, the special dredge for that type of bottom that was 
so successfully used in the past to find the otherwise elusive 
Conasprella armiger (Crosse, 1858), C. mcgintyi (Pilsbry, 
1955), and Conus villepinii Fischer & Bernardi, 1857). 

Only one species of note was collected from the 
shallow areas, a live specimen of Calliostoma yucatecanum 
Dall, 1881 (Fig. 5). Although the species had not been 
reported from the northern Gulf of Mexico (GOM) before 
the Pelican cruises, this is the fourth specimen obtained 
from Louisiana waters. These specimens are darker and 
grow larger than other populations. 


Louis! 
y 


fs’ 
ar? 


Fig. A Map of the northern Gulf of Mexico showing approximate track of 
dredging stations off the Louisiana coast. 


The top of the banks that have been formed offshore 
varied in biodiversity, becoming more productive as we 
sailed west and closer to the edge of the continental shelf. 
Sackett Bank, our easternmost station, was as barren of 
mollusks as it was in 2018, producing only the invasive 
species Arca zebra (Swainson, 1833), in tight clusters of 
many specimens.. 

Among the unexpected findings from other bank 
tops was a live specimen of Pygmaepterys richardbinghami 
(Petuch, 1987) (Fig. 22). This species had not been reported 
from the GOM until a single specimen was dredged by the 
Pelican off SW Florida in 2004, in 70.6 to 72.9 m. The 
Louisiana specimen, dredged in 77 m, is only the second 
on record for the Gulf. Another species worth mentioned is 
a single specimen of Conasprella stearnsii (Conrad, 1869) 
(Fig. 10), a common shell reported from most of the Gulf 
(Rosenberg, 2009), but not from the north central zone. 
Also new records were empty shells of Bulla solida Gmelin, 
1791 and Papyridea lata (Born, 1778). Although a fifth, live 
specimen of Chicoreus florifer (Reeve, 1846) was dredged 
on this trip, records of this taxon for the NW GOM have not 
been reported in other publications. 

The most productive zone for live species was 
the slope of the banks composed of shale rubble (Fig. B). 
One particular bank produced the first Entemnotrochus 
adansonianus (Crosse & P. Fischer, 1861) that we have 
found in Louisiana (Fig. 23). The animal was placed in a 
small aquarium for photography, but it was not cooperative 
and only part of the foot emerged from the shell. When I 
tried to move it, the animal ejected a cloudy substance, such 
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1. Stigmaulax cayennensis (Récluz, 1850), 28°11.80°N, 91°09.852’W to 28°11.865°N, 91°09.781W in 85-85m, 
7.8mm, 2. Bursa ranelloides Reeve, 1844, 27°53.54°N, 91°21.56’W to 27°53.50’N, 91°21.52’W in 84-117m, 55.5mm, 
3. Bursa ranelloides Reeve, 1844, 27°53.59°N, 91°21.80°W to 27°53.54°N, 91°21.5°W in 89-129m, 56.9mm, 
4. Isara ulala (Garcia, 2011), 27°53.54’N, 91°21.56’W to 27°53.50’N, 91°21.52’W in 84-117m, 22.4mm, 5. Calliostoma 
yucatecanum Dall, 1881, 28°39.377’°N, 90°19.892W to 28°39.480’N, 90°19.660W in 26m, 14.3mm, 6. Euchelus guttarosea 
Dall, 1889, 27°53.65’°N, 91°21.48’W to 27°53.3’N, 91°21.2’W in 219-221m, 3.0mm, 7. [sara straminea (A. Adams, 1853), 
27°49. 34°N, 93°05.92’W to 27°48.94’N, 93°05.88’W in 195-196m, 38.6mm, 8. Terebra arcas Abbott, 1954, 28°11.80°N, 
91°09.852’W to 28°11.865’N, 91°09.781 W in 85-85m, 15.8mm, 9. Spinosipella sp. aff. agnes Simone, 2008, 27°53.65°N, 
91°21.48’W to 27°53.3°N, 91°21.2’W in 219-221m, 8.2mm, 10. Conasprella stearnsii (Conrad, 1869), 28°05.506’°N, 
91°01.985’ W to 28°05.618'°N, 91°01.971’W in 58-58m, 18.8mm. 


Fig. B Shale rubble dredged from 85 to 95m. This 
haul contained live specimens of Haliotis pourtalesii, 


Entemnotrochus adansonianus, Morum dennisoni and 


Siratus consuela. 


as cephalopods do, but whitish in color. This behavior was 
observed several times and eventually the substance clouded 
the water of the five-gallon aquarium. Dr. Jerry Harasewych 
(2002: 285) has reported that “voluminous amounts” of this 
substance are produced by the animal and that “preliminary 
experiments in aquaria suggest that this fluid is irritating to 
crustaceans and possibly fish.” 

The same general area where the Entemnotrochus 
was found yielded several live specimens of a beautiful, 
small, dark form of Morum dennisoni (Reeve, 1842) (Fig. 
24), colorful forms of Siratus consuela (A. H. Verrill, 1950), 
and several specimens of the interesting Conus sp. aff. 
daucus (figs. 25-26) that have been dredged in the past on 
other banks. 

Throughout our years of dredging we have 
obtained specimens of Haliotis pourtalesii Dall, 1881, on 
the calcareous rubble on top of the banks. Every time one 
was found I have shown my excitement, so my colleagues 
were fully aware of my fanatic interest in that species. In 
one particular haul I happened to be at the head of the table 
where we all gather to sort the dredged material. I got busy 
separating the rubble in the middle of the pile when I looked 
down, and just in front of me, separated from the rest of the 
rubble, at the edge of the table, I saw a large Haliotis and I 
started laughing and looking suspiciously at my colleagues 
around the table. “O.K., who is playing the joke,” I said. 
The specimen was enormous, and I was sure that someone 
brought it onto the ship to get a laugh at my expense. Well, it 
wasn’t a joke; it was a H. pourtalesii that measured 41.5 mm 
(Fig. 28) and the next haul in the same area produced another 
specimen, this time alive, measuring 32 mm (Fig. 29). My 
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excitement was warranted, methinks, since the maximum 
reported size for this species is 30 mm (Rosenberg, 2009). 

The Louisiana population of Conus ermineus 1s 
arguably the most variable and handsome in coloration, and 
specimens of this species have been consistently collected 
on earlier cruises. The specimen shown here (Fig. 30) was 
also collected on the same bank as the H. pourtalesii, as was 
a Phyllonotus (Fig. 31) that I offhandedly identified as an 
unusually handsome P pomum, a species I have found on 
other dredging expeditions. Well, 1t was not. 

The unusual specimen attracted my attention not 
only because of its general “looks,” but also because reported 
maximum depths for live P pomum were much shallower 
than the 84 to 117 m where this specimen was collected; 
and so I sent an image to Roland Houart who suggested that 
perhaps it was P. mexicanus (Petit de la Saussaye, 1852). And 
so it was. Moreover, I revised some of previously collected 
P. pomum from Louisiana and found two juvenile specimens 
that fit the description of P. mexicanus. This taxon has been 
synonymized in the past with P. pomum, but was recently re- 
described as a valid species by Garrigues & Lamy (2016). It 
differs from pomum in having a thinner shell, a taller spire, a 
rougher, more spinose structure, and a brighter shell. 

From the same general area, I have illustrated a 
specimen of /sara ulala (Garcia, 2011) (Fig. 4) and two 
specimens of Bursa ranelloides (Reeve, 1844) (figs. 2-3). 
The /sara (formerly placed in Mitra) seems to be endemic to 
the NW banks of the GOM; although we have not dredged 
the westernmost Gulf off the Mexican coast, the species has 
not been found elsewhere. The two Bursa specimens are 
pictured because they were dredged in almost the same area. 
Figure 2 shows the knobby form that conforms to the original 
description of B. ranelloides; figure 3 has the sculpture of the 
form described as B. tenuisculpta Dautzenberg & Fischer, 
1906. I have been puzzled in the past as to why this form has 
not been found in Louisiana, when it is the one form dredged 
off the Florida Keys, many examples of which are in the 
collection of Mr. Frank Frumar, of Kirkwood, Missouri. 
Beu (2010) has definitively established the synonymy of the 
two taxa. 


And now let’s play in the mud: 


At the risk of being redundant, I will reiterate that 
absent the Benthic Skimmer, our box dredges were not 
suitable for dredging in the muddy areas at the base of the 
pinnacles; but we did it anyway. No rhodoliths there, but 
lucky me, Dr. Fredericg, with a little hint from me, got 
curious as to what could be found in those deeper areas off 
the base of the banks. 

The hauls were made roughly between 85 and 220 
meters, and the contents were sifted through a 1/4 inch mesh 
first, with a 1/16 inch mesh below. A few of the species 
reported here were large enough to have been found within 
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11. Astyris diaphana Verrill, 1882, 27°49.34’N, 93°05.92’W to 27°48.94°N, 93°05.88°W in 195-196m, 7.5mm, 
12. Benthomangelia bandella (Dall, 188), 27°53.65°N, 91° 21.48’ W to 27°53.3’N, 91°21.2’W in 219-221m, 10.3mm, 
13. Compsodrillia tristicha (Dall, 1889), 27°53.65’°N, 91° 21.48°W to 27°53.3’N, 91°21.2’;W in 219-221m, 20mm, 
14. Babelomurex sp. aff. dalli (Emerson & D’Attilio, 1963), 27°53.65’N, 91°21.48’W to 27°53.3°N, 91°21.2’W in 219- 
221m, 11.5mm, 15. Daphnella eugrammata Dall, 1902, 27°53.65°N, 91°21.48’W to 27°53.3°N, 91°21.2’W in 219-221m, 
7.5mm, 16. Glyphostoma dentiferum Gabb, 1872, 27°49.34°N, 93°05.92’W to 27°48.94°N, 93°05.88°W in 195-196m, 
10.7mm, 17. Glyphostoma gratulum Dall, 1881, 27°53.65’N, 91°21.48’W to 27°53.3°N, 91°21.2’7W in 219-221m, 6.2mm, 
18. Gymnobela fredericqae Garcia, 2005, 27°53.65°N, 91°21.48°W to 27°53.3°N, 91°21.2’W in 219-221m, 6.2mm, 
19. Ithycythara sp. aff. cymella (Dall, 1889), 27°55.14°N, 92°22.71’W to 27°55.09°N, 92°22.08’W in 168-160m, 10.2mm, 
20. Lioglyphostoma hendersoni Bartsch, 1934, 27°53.65°N, 91°2148°W to 27°53.3’N, 91°21.2’W in 219-221m, 
8mm, 21. Leptadrillia lucaya Fallon, 2016, 27°53.65°N, 91°21.48’°W to 27°53.3’N, 91°21.2’W in 219-221m, 18.3mm, 
22. Pygmaepterys richardbinghami Petuch, 1987, 28°04.77°N, 90°59.83’ W to 28°04.83’N, 90°59.58’ W in 77m, in rubble, 14.2mm. 
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23. Entemnotrochus adansonianus (P. Fischer, 1885), 27°53.62’N, 91°21.61’W to 27°53.72’N, 91°21.66’W in 87-95m, 
101.2mm, 24. Morum dennisoni (Reeve, 1842), 27°53.54’N, 91°21.56’ W to 27°53.50’N, 91921.52’ W in 84-117m, 32.7mm, 
25-26. Conus sp. aff. daucus Hwass in Bruguiére, 1792, 28°05.694’N, 91°01.556’W to 28°05.524.N, 91°01.390’ W in 55- 
55m, (L) 28 & (R) 30mm, 27. Conasprella sauros (Garcia, 2006), 28°11.80’N, 91°09.852’W to 28°11.865’N, 91)09.78 1 W 
in 85-85m, 24.8mm, 28. Haliotis pourtalesii Dall, 1881, 27°53.57’°N, 91°21.59°W to 27°53.66’N, 91°21.52’ W in 87-100m, 
41.5mm, 29. Haliotis pourtalesii Dall, 1881, 27°53.62’N, 91°21.61’W to 27°53.72’N, 91°21.66’W in 87-95m, 32.6mm, 
30. Conus ermineus Born, 1778, 27°53.56’N, 91°21.6’ W to 27°53.56’N, 91°21.64’ W in 95-95m, 91.1mm, 31. Phyllonotus 
mexicanus (Petit de la Saussaye, 1852), 27°53.54’N, 91°21.56’W to 27°53.50’N, 91°21.52’W in 84-117m, 73.4mm. 
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32. Lioglyphostoma oenoa (Bartsch, 1934), 27°53.65’N, 91°21.48’W to 27°53.3’N, 91°21.2’W in 219-221m, 8.8mm, 
33. Personopsis grasi (Bellardi, 1872), 27°53.65’N, 91°21.48°W to 27°53.3’N, 91°21.2’W in 219-221m, 13.7mm, 
34. Pyrgocythara plicosa (C. B. Adams, 1850), 27°55.14’N, 92°22.71’W to 27°55.09’N, 92°22.08’ W in 168-160m, 4.4mm, 
35. Prunum sp. aff. cassis (Dall, 1889), 27°49.34’N, 93°05.92’W to 27°48.94’°N, 93°05.88’W in 195-196m, 10.8mm, 
36. Solemya caribbaea Vokes, 1970, 29°05.72’N., 88°22.82’W to 29°04.63’N, 88°23.99’W, in 600m, 99 mm, 
37. Dolichupis leei Fehse & Grego, 2010, 27°55.14°N, 92°22.71’W to 27°55.09’N, 92°22.08’W in 168-160m, 5.5mm, 
38. Eulopia sagrinata (Dall, 1886), 27°55.14°N, 92°22.717W to 27°55.09°N, 92°22.08’°W in 168-160m, 13.5mm, 
39. Cyclopecten sp. aff. reticulus (Dall, 1886,), 27°55.14’°N, 92°22.71’W to 27°55.09’N, 92°22.08’W in 168-160m, 6mm, 
40. Cuspidaria microrhina Dall, 1886, 27°53.65’N, 91°21.48’W to 27°53.3’N, 91°21.2’W in 219-221m, 38.4 mm. 
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the larger mesh, but the majority came with me in four 
sacks of “grunge” (vernacular for “granular sediment’) that 
I brought home. And no, we could not have used a mesh 
smaller than 1/16 inch or we would not have been able to sift 
the very thick mud. The more interesting species are treated 
below, with more specific details in the plate captions. 

I will start with Conasprella sauros (Garcia, 2006) 
(Fig. 27). I found the original single specimen during a 
Pelican expedition to Bahia de Campeche, in the southern 
GOM (see Garcia, 2007) and other specimens were later 
discovered at the Houston Museum of Natural Science, when 
Tina Petway, the Associate Curator of Malacology, invited 
me to inspect the museum’s holdings. Since its description, 
only two very juvenile specimens of C. sauros have been 
found “in the wild” (see Kohn, 2013: 126-128). In spite of 
its relatively large size, the specimen had gone through the 
Y-Inch mesh and was luckily found on the mesh below. It 
is interesting to note that numerous times on former trips, 
while using the Benthic Skimmer in 100 m, we routinely 
found the similar Conasprella armiger (Crosse, 1858), but 
not C. sauros. Could it be that the latter inhabits the more 
difficult to dredge slopes of the banks composed of shale 
rubble? 

Two other species of interest were dredged at the 
same station: Stigmaulax cayennensis (Récluz, 1850) (Fig. 
1) and Terebra arcas (Abbott, 1954) (Fig. 8). The later is a 
new record for Louisiana, and S. cayennensis has not been 
reported from the northern Gulf. 

In 160 to 196 m a large J/sara straminea, (Fig. 
7) measuring 38.6 mm was collected. It seems to be the 
largest recorded, as the maximum reported size is 31 
mm (Rosenberg, 2009). Also collected in that area were 
Clathrodrillia garciai Fallon, 2016; Dolichupis leei Fehse 
& Grego, 2010 (Fig. 37), Prunum sp. aff. cassis (Dall, 1889) 
(Fig. 35), Lioglyphostoma antillarum (dOrbigny, 1842), 
Pyrgocythara plicosa (C. B. Adams, 1850) (Fig. 34), Astyris 
diaphana_ Verrill, 1882 (Fig. 11), Cyclopecten sp. aff. 
reticulus (Dall, 1886) (Fig. 39), Glyphostoma dentiferum 
(Gabb, 1873) (Fig. 16), and Eulopia sagrinata (Dall, 1886) 
(Fig. 38). The first five species have been previously 
collected from off Louisiana, but not reported. The Prunum 
sp. aff. cassis has been collected off Alabama together with 
P. cassis; it has the parietal callus and labial denticles of P. 
cassis but is more elongated and has a proportionately higher 
spire. I have seen similar specimens from the Florida Keys 
in the Frank Frumar collection. The more deltoid- shaped, 
thicker P. cassis has not been found 1n Louisiana. 

Astyris diaphana, Cyclopecten sp. aff. reticulus, 
Glyphostoma dentiferum, and Eulopia sagrinata are new 
records. Dr. John Taylor, the lucinid specialist with whom 
I consulted to confirm my identification, informs me that 
there are not many records for E. sagrinata. Although it 
was an empty specimen, both valves were present. The 
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Cyclopecten differs from Dall’s taxon in having many more 
radial elements. 

The most productive haul concerning empty shells 
was made in 219 to 221 m, from where 52 species were 
recorded. This was probably because of the four sacs of 
sediment that were brought back home from this station for 
sorting and identification. 

Among the more interesting species were the 
following: Clio pyramidata Linnaeus, 1767; Cuvierina 
atlantica Bé, MacClintock & Currie, 1972; Solemya 
caribbaea H. Vokes, 1970 (only pieces); Euchelus guttarosea 
Dall, 1889 (Fig. 6); Gymnobela fredericqae Garcia, 2005 
(Fig. 18); Lioglyphostoma oenoa Bartsch, 1934 (Fig. 32); 
Lioglyphostoma hendersoni (Bartsch, 1934) (Fig. 20); 
Compsodrillia tristicha (Dall, 1889) (Fig. 13); Hirtomurex 
squamosus (Bivona, 1838) (Fig. 14); Benthomangelia 
bandella (Bartsch, 1934) (Fig. 12); Glyphostoma gratulum 
(Dall, 1881) (Fig. 17); Daphnella eugrammata Dall, 1902 
(Fig. 15); Ithycythara sp. aff. cymella Dall, 1881 (Fig. 19); 
Cuspidaria microrhina Dall, 1886 (Fig. 40); Personopsis 
grasi (Bellardi, 1872); Cerithiella sigsbeana (Dall, 1881) 
(Fig. 33); Spinosipella sp. aff. agnes (Simone & Cunha, 
2008) (Fig. 9); and Leptadrillia lucaya Fallon, 2016 (Fig. 
21). 

Of these, Solemya_ caribbaea, Gymnobela 
fredericqae, Cuspidaria microrhina, Personopsis  grasi, 
and Spinosipellai sp. aff. agnes have been reported before, 
but because of their rarity they are again reported here. 
The pieces of Solemya caribbaea are the third record for 
Louisiana. Because only pieces were collected on this 
cruise, an image of a complete specimen collected in 2009 
is shown here (Fig. 36). The first record of the species was 
obtained from the hydrocarbon vents off Louisiana in 2003. 
The Spinosipella seems to be an undescribed species (see 
Garcia, 2008), and a second specimen of H. squamosus has 
been reported from Louisiana earlier, but was identified 
as Hirtomurex cf. longicauda, now considered a junior 
synonym of H. squamosus. 

Euchelus guttarosea, Lioglyphostoma oenoa, L. 
hendersoni, Compsodrillia  tristicha, Benthomangelia 
bandella, Glyphostoma gratulum, Daphnella eugrammata, 
Ithycythara sp. aff. cymella, Cerithiella sigsbeana, and 
Leptadrillia lucaya are new records for Louisiana. The 
Ithycythara species 1s very similar to 7. cymella, but lacks 
spiral ornamentation. This form has been collected off 
Alabama and Louisiana before, but not reported. The 
Leptadrillia lucaya (see Fallon, 2016:224) was a complete 
surprise. It was described from a single specimen, 
incompletely developed, collected in Grand Bahama. The 
mature specimen figured is one of three dredged. 

Every cruise I have taken on board the Pelican 
has yielded new discoveries, be it unexpected geographic 
extensions, record-size specimens, or undescribed species, 
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43 of which have been published so far. No other trips are 
planned, but this final trip was true-to-form and has added 
22 records to the species list of offshore Louisiana mollusks 
for a total of 677 species. A complete list can be found at 
http://www. jaxshells.org/efg1030.htm, owned, operated and 
maintained by Bill Frank, to whom I owe my thanks for his 
hard work. 

I would also like to thank Suzanne Fredericq for her 
renewed invitations to participate in the Pelican cruises. This 
latest cruise was conducted under the NSF grant number 
NSF DEB 1754504. My thanks also to Roland Houart, 
Harry Lee, and John Taylor, with whom I consulted and from 
whom I received excellent advice. Skillful improvements on 
the plates were made by our editor, Tom Eichhorst. 
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SAVE THE DATE FOR COA CONVENTION 2020: 


RETURN 10 THE FUTURE 


OF RETURN TO HUMAN SPACE FLIGHT 
AND THE COA 10 THE SPACE COAST OF FLORIDA 


Field Trips June 15-16, 2020 


June 17 Programs, Silent Auctions, Reception 
June 18 Programs, Silent & Oral Auction 
June 19 Programs, Silent Auctions, Banquet 
June 20-21 World Famous Bourse 


HILTON RIALTO PLACE HOTEL 
200 Rialto Place, Melbourne, FL32901 


www. HiltonMelbourne.com 


Contacts: Alan Gettleman: Lychee@cfl.rr.com 
Phyllis Gray: Phillisgray98@qmail.com 


A MAnCeAL SHU MUSEU 


Florida United 
Malacologists 2020 


The eleventh meeting of Florida United Malacologists 
(FUM 2020) will take place on Saturday, February 15, 
2020, at the renovated Bailey-Matthews National Shell 
Museum, on Sanibel Island, Florida. The one-day gathering 
includes presentations by researchers, collectors, citizen 
scientists, educators, and students, covering a broad swath 
of mollusk-related topics. The Museum hosted the first 
FUM in 2010 and, traditionally, has hosted the meeting on 
even years. The event is open to anyone interested. There 
is no fee for participation, but registration 1s required. 
More details to follow soon! 
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The giant African snail - 


Thomas Eichhorst 


Florida’s top five invasive species (out of over 2,000 invasive plants and animals, 
these are the ones that make the news, YouTube videos, etc.), clockwise from 
top right: lionfish, green iguana, giant African snail, Burmese python, and 
tegu lizard. Interestingly, of these five, only the giant African snail makes the 
top 100 worldwide invasive list. Image by author, from Wikipedia Commons. 


The United States Department of Agriculture (USDA) lists four species 
of giant African snail of concern to the US. 1. Lissachatina fulica, 70mm, 
2. Achatina achatina, 180mm, 3. Archachatina marginata, 200mm, and 
4. Limicolaria aurora, 60mm. Of these, only L. fulica is of immediate concern. 


Vol. 47, No. 4 


again 


There are any number of YouTube 
videos extolling the various efforts 
to rid Florida of its “most invasive 
species.” Of course, the exciting 
invasive species head the list: Burmese 
python, Python  bivittatus (Kuhl, 
1820); lionfish, Pterois  volitans 
(Linnaeus, 1758); green iguana, 
Iguana iguana (Linnaeus, 1758); tegu 
lizard, Salvator merianae Dumeéril & 
Bibron, 1839: and the giant African 
snail, Lissachatina fulica (Bowdich, 
1822). Intrepid hunters tracking down 
‘deadly’ Burmese pythons or spearing 
venomous lionfish, make entertaining 
fare for the Internet audience. The 
efficacy of such efforts is seldom 
discussed. Ridding Florida’s coastal 
waters of lionfish by spearing them is a 
thumb in a very leaky dike. P. volitans 
females can produce up to 100,000 eggs 
every week or so, and this species faces 
no real predator (except the limited 
efforts by humans) in the Atlantic and 
Caribbean. It is here to stay. According 
to a University of Miami spokesman 
for the university’s Broadcast Journal 
Program, Florida’s efforts have become 
tailored more toward keeping some 
control over specific reef areas (https:// 
www.youtube.com/watch?v=JHN _ 
GcUaiww). Similarly, unless Mother 
Nature sends in a really cold winter, the 
Burmese python seems to have a firm 
‘foothold’ on its new territory. Large 
amounts of Florida are thickly wooded, 
swampy, and difficult to traverse — for 
humans. The snakes, on the other 
hand, find these areas a perfect habitat. 
As they strip Florida’s wilds of small 
mammals and yes, iguanas and tegus, 
they will hopefully reach a population 
controlling balance. 

The iguanas and tegus receive 
much less publicity than the pythons, 
and both lizards seem fairly well 
established. Iguanas were thought of 
more as an interesting addition to the 
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backyard lawn, until every Hibiscus 
flower was stripped, along with all 
other flowers and flowering plants. 
The tegus were a later addition and 
are still pretty much confined to an 
area around Homestead (just south of 
Miami) and Tampa, where their egg 
predation devastates ground nesting 
bird populations. Tegus are omnivores 
and can grow to four or five feet, nose 
to tail. This means their dinner menu 
is pretty much anything smaller in size 
(Morgan, 2019). Both species burrow 
in canal banks, causing leaks and bank 
failures in a system critical to flood 
control. Again, this is now a decades 
old problem with no magic solution on 
the horizon. 

That brings us to the lone 
mollusk on the list of Florida’s top five, the giant African 
snail. Interestingly, of Florida’s top five, it 1s only the giant 
African snail that makes the list of the top 100 invasive 
species worldwide (Lowe, et al., 2004). It seems lizards 
(and there are over 50 invasive lizard species in Florida) 
and pythons and lionfish are not major problems elsewhere, 
but the giant African snail is a worldwide problem.' In 
fact, the worldwide list, in addition to the single land snail, 
lists four aquatic mollusks: golden apple snail, Pomacea 
canaliculata (Lamarck, 1819); marine clam, Potamocorbula 
amurensis (Schrenck, 1861); Mediterranean mussel, 
Mytilus galloprovincialis Lamarck, 1819; and zebra mussel, 
Dreissena polymorpha (Pallas, 1771) (Lowe, et al., 2004). 

The common name, giant African snail, while 
usually referring to Lissachatina fulica, 1s a name actually 
used for several large land snails from Africa. The family 
Achatinidae contains a dozen subfamilies and almost 100 
genera. According to the United States Department of 
Agriculture (USDA-a), there are four species of giant 
African snail of concern to the US. First and foremost is 
Lissachatina fulica, \isted as “...one of the most damaging 
snails in the world.” (USDA-a) The other three are of much 
less concern, but still show up during baggage inspections. 
These include: Achatina achatina (Linaeus, 1758), 
Archachatina marginata (Swainson, 1821) and Limicolaria 
aurora (Jay, 1839). Of these ‘giants,’ L. fulica is a bit of 
a runt. At only 70mm it is less than half the size of A. 
achatina and A. marginata. Of course, it is also thought to 
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Major incursions by the giant African snail. 
incursions are not shown (i.e., Israel, Spain, Morocco, South Africa). As the 
map clearly shows, L. fulica has an extensive travel and settlement history. 
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Some limited or eradicated 


L. fulica in its natural habitat - something green to eat. 
Image by Jayendra Chiplunkar on Wikipedia Commons. 


be potentially much more destructive than the other three, 
is more prolific, and has a diet that includes some 500 crop 
plants grown in Florida (Robinson, last accessed 15 Oct 
2019). 

The story of L. fulica has been covered several 
times in this journal, but to make sure everyone is on the 
same page, here 1s an abbreviated lowdown on L. fulica, the 
giant African snail. These snails originated in East Africa: 
Kenya and Tanzania. It is a highly invasive species and now 
lives in most tropic, subtropic, and even some temperate 


'In case you are thinking, “Poor us, with all of these invasive species from around the world,” note that first of all, we have provided our share 
of invasives: (eastern grey squirrel (Sciurus carolinensis Gmelin, 1788), red-eared slider (Trachemys scripta (Thunberg in Schoepf 1792)), and 
rainbow trout (Oncorhynchus mykiss (Walbaum 1792)) to name a few; and that many invasives were purposely introduced: starling (Sturnus 
vulgaris Linnaeus 1758), walking catfish (Clarias batrachus (Linnaeus 1758)), and cane toad (Bufo marinus (Linnaeus 1758)), or are escaped 
and feral domesticated animals and plants: domestic cat (Felis catus Linnaeus 1758), goat (Capra hircus Linnaeus 1758), and pig (Sus scrofa 
Linnaeus 1758). Each of these made the top 100 list worldwide. 
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Archachatina marginata and egg. The shell is 157mm 
and the egg is 24mm. This six inch monster is the true 
‘giant’ of the giant African snails.” It is from West Africa 
(Cameroon to the Democratic Republic of the Congo), 
can grow to 200mm or 8 inches, is harvested for food, 
and has been introduced to Martinique in the Caribbean. 
While it can eat a wide variety of plants, its preferred diet 
seems to be fruit — thus the potential havoc for farmers of 
these crops. Image by author. 


areas of the world (Morocco, Israel, and limited in Spain) 
(EPPO, 2019). Like many land snails, they are primarily 
nocturnal and hide during the day under loose ground clutter. 
It is only when the population becomes dense that they 
can be found sitting on the trunks of trees during the day. 
Second, they aestivate during dry seasons and hibernate 
during cold seasons. Hatchlings are mainly detrititvorous 
(feed on detritus) while intermediate immature snails are 
phytophagous (feed on plants) and adults are detritivorous, 
phytophagous, and necropagous (feed on carrion). They are 
protandrous hermaphrodites, that 1s they are all males early 
in life, but they develop female sex organs as they mature. 
Adults may act as females or copulate reciprocally. Sperm 
can be stored for up to two years after mating. A typical 
adult will lay five or so clutches a year with up to 200 eggs 
per clutch. Eggs hatch within a couple of days to two weeks. 
Active adult size is reached in six months and while their 
normal life span is 3-5 years, thay can live for up to 10 years 
in captivity. Named “subspecies” include: L. fulica fulica; 
L. fulica hamillei (Petit, 1859); L. fulica rodatzi (Dunker, 
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Achatina achatina, called the giant African tiger snail, is 
another of the real ‘giants’ of the giant African snails, 
attaining 180mm or 7 inches. Like A. marginata, it is 
from West Africa and, because of its size and patterned 
Shell, is commonly kept as a pet in the western world — 
except in the United States were it is illegal, yet routinely 
intercepted in luggage by U.S. Customs at the Baltimore, 
JFK, Dulles, and San Francisco airports (USDA-b). 
Image by Charles J. Sharp on Wikipedia Commons. 


1852); L. fulica sinistrosa (Grateloup, 1840); and L. fulica 
umbilicata (Nevill, 1879). 

As previously stated, L. fulica originated in East 
Africa and began its travels in the 1800s. The early expansion 
out of Africa was primarily human caused and intentional. 
Snails were captured and transported to other countries 
as curiosities and just maybe, and mistakenly, for food. 
Archachatina marginata from West Africa is a popular food 
item and apparently has a rather pleasant taste (Robinson, 
last accessed, 15 Oct 2019). On the other hand, L. fulica 
does not have a pleasant taste and while occasionally eaten 
has never been as popular as A. marginata. Many of the 
Achatinidae look quite similar, however, and it could be 
that L. fulica were transported in the mistaken belief they 
were the more pleasant tasting A. marginata. Examples of 
this misidentification can be see online where people post 
images of their giant African snail, L. fulica with sizes of 
four, five, or six inches. It just does not grow that large, but 
other African Achatinidae do. In any case, L. fulica shows 
up in Madagascar prior to 1800 (it 1s after all a short trip). 
It makes it to Mauritius and the other Mascarene Islands 
soon afterwards. By the mid 1800s it was in India (another 
intentional introduction) and by 1900 it was in Sri Lanka. 
In the 20th Century it spread to Southeast Asia and was in 
Japan by 1935. As WWII progressed, the Japanese spread 
it throughout the Indo-Pacific. This was done intentionally, 
supposedly as a food source for prisoners of war — taste 


a i SS 


*Harry Lee discussed the achatinid shell size sweepstakes on Conch-L <https://listserv.uga.edu/cgi-bin/ 
wa?A2=ind1002A&L=CONCH-L&P=R3497& X=ESC3 DS5C71D179ED24A& Y=hglee2%40mindspring.com>; see APPENDIX. 
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The rosy wolfsnail (Euglandina rosea) from the S.E. 
United States, was introduced a number of times in 
attempts to control L. fulica, with disasterous results on 
native land snails and little to no results against giant 
African snails. Image from Dylan Parker on Wikipedia 
commons. 


not being an issue. The snails reached Hawaii in 1936 and 
after the war were spread further through the Pacific, both 
accidentally and intentionally. They were in Guam by the 
early 1950s, Tahiti by 1967, Australia by 1977, the Lesser 
Antilles and Brazil in the 1980s and 1990s, Samoa and 
Polynesia and the Society Islands by the 1990s, Micronesia 
by 1998, Argentina and Ecuador by the early 2000s, and the 
Galapagos in 2010. 

The first foray by L. fulica into the U.S. was in 1966 
when a young tourist brought three snails from Hawaii to his 
home in Miami, Florida. The stories differ, but supposedly 
either the young man or his grandmother let them out into the 
backyard. Both the 1977 Australian invasion and the 1966 
U.S. invasion were stopped by authorities — after some fairly 
draconian measures of eradication and (in the case of the 
U.S.) the expenditure of $1 million. The most recent U.S. 
giant African snail invasion was first reported in September 
2011. State officials mobilized some 70 individuals who 
in a little over one month collected 10,000 snails from 114 
properties (Campo-Flores, 2011). The fight has gone on 
since then but the results have been less than satisfactory. 
Unwilling (thankfully) to spray poisons like they did in the 
1960s, the state has to rely on manually clearing infected 
areas. They have some nine “quarantine zones”’ designated 
and have instituted a public awareness campaign with a 
“Wanted Poster.” Whether or not any of this eventually 
works is unknown, but present indications are not good. 

According to the USDA website (USDA-a), officials 
continue to look for a biological control. Unfortunately, 
such means have a less-than-stellar history. The Hawaiian, 


The New Guinea flatworm (Platydemus manokwari) is 
a deadly predator of land snails: invasive L. fulica and 
E. rosea, as well as native endemics like Achatinellidae 
in Hawaii and Partulidae in Polynesia. This invasive 
flatworm is on the top 100 worldwide invasive list. Image 
adapted from Shinji Sugiura on Wikipedia commons. 


Guam, and later the Polynesian infestations were fought 
with biological controls — in each case a voracious snail 
predator from the southeastern U.S., the rosy wolf snail, 
Euglandina rosea (Férussac, 1821).2 The results? The 
predators were released in the mid 1950s and within a few 
years there were 56 Hawaiian land snail species (families 
Amastridae and Achatinellidae) extinct or in danger of 
extinction due to Euglandina rosea predation and within 10 
years no measurable effects controlling L. fulica could be 
found (Hadfield, 1986; Cowie, 1992; Régnier, et al., 2009). 
Similar problems happened in Guam and sadly, despite the 
lessons of Hawaii and Guam, in Polynesia and the Society 
Islands, in the 1990s, this was all repeated, except this time 
it was 51 species of endemic Partulidae that went extinct 
(Coote, T. & E. Loéve. 2003). To cap this sad story of these 
beautiful tropical islands, in the 1970s and 1980s, a snail 
predator, the New Guinea flatworm (Platydemus manokwari 
De Beauchamp, 1963), was released on many of the islands 
(sometimes intentionally, sometimes not). The good news: 
it has had a devastating effect on Lissachatina fulica and 
Euglandina rosea, but the bad news: it may also have 
sounded the death knell for the last endemic snails on these 
islands (Eichhorst, 2017). 

So back to Florida and the current problem. The 
known infected area is still rather small, but remember, L. 
fulica feeds at night and hides during the day. Every pile 
of leaves, untended bushes, junk left in a yard - these are 
all daytime hiding places unlikely to be searched without 
a specific effort to do so. The present means of control are 
probably not enough. As for biological control, Euglandia 


>In the case of Hawaii, 30 predator snails were brought to the islands to determine which ones would be most effective. In the end, 
three of the predator species were released: Gonaxis quadrilateralis (Preston, 1910), Gonaxis kibweziensis (E.A. Smith, 1894) and 
Euglandina rosea (Davis & Butler, 1964). The result (predicted by some biologists but ignored) was far from optimal. 
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Current efforts to control LZ. fulica in Florida involve 
asking for public support in reporting snail sightings for 
manual removal by authorities. 


rosea 1s already present in Florida — it 1s a native and, as 
elsewhere, it has not had a discernible effect on Lissachatina 
fulica. 

The island of Barbados in the Lesser Antilles was 
infested by giant African snails in early 2000. An NBC 
report in 2006 reported on the efforts to rid the island of the 
snails, but like many such reports it had both factual and 
not-so-factual elements. The snails were reported to cause 
sufficient crop damage that government efforts included 
teams of volunteers collecting snails as well as the wide 
spread use government supplied pesticides and poisons. 
They also noted a call for a “snail bounty.” Where they 
missed the mark was the over-the-top size reported for the 
snails of seven inches (NBC News, 2006). The bounty 
program (25 cents per pound) was actually instituted in 2009 
and by 2013 the program had collected 392 tons of snails, or 
over 12,000,000 snails (Gibbs, [2013]). This on an island 
14 miles by 21 miles, with a population of less than 300,000 
people. Although the damage caused by Lissachatina fulica 
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in Southeast Asia and different Pacific islands has been 
reported as extensive, in the Lesser Antilles the snail has so 
far proven more of a nuisance, without extensive damage 
(Robinson, last accessed, 15 Oct 2019). The giant African 
snail is, however, a vector of different pathogens and 
parasites that can infect humans and plants. 

Lissachatina fulica is almost certainly now part 
of the biome in the majority of countries it has invaded. 
It has the potential for calamitous crop damage and is a 
vector for parasites and disease, even though at present it 
is mostly a nuisance in many parts of its range. Hopefully, 
continued controlling efforts can maintain its infestation at 
the nuisance level. In an interesting twist to this tale, Sarah 
Laskow (2018) reported on many of the facts presented here, 
but her take-away was that L. fulica, because of its rapid and 
very successful spread throughout the world, has become a 
perfect candidate for a ‘marker species.’ Thousands of years 
from now, these snail shells will serve as a marker of this 
time period in the stratified layers of history. Our very own 
K-T boundary (marks the dinosaur extinction event some 66 
million years ago — no need for stated parallels). 

One last note. Many readers may note that several 
different scientific names are used for this one species of giant 
African snail, including: Achatina fulica (Férussac, 1821), 
Lissachatina fulica (F érussac, 1821), and Lissachatina fulica 
(Bowdich, 1822). This last is the correct taxon, although still 
often ignored in the literature. The wheres and whys of the 
changes in this name are a bit convoluted, but are presented 
in their entirety by COA President Harry Lee on page 18, 
following this article (and for those so inclined, at: http:// 
www.jaxshells.org/8171.htm). 
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Biologic control & Christmas Island red crabs 


An interesting situation showing the complexities 
of biologic control is Christmas Island (Australian territory, 
just below Sumatra). Lissachatina fulica hit the island in 
the mid 1900s as it spread throughout Indonesia. The local 
population of Christmas Island red crabs (Gecarcoidea 
natalis Pocock, 1888), renowned for the annual migration 
of millions upon millions of them through the forests of 
the island to the sea to lay their eggs, actually seemed to 
keep the population of L. fulica somewhat in check (Lake 
& O’Dowd, 1991). Then Anoplolepis gracilipes (F. Smith 
1857) (yellow crazy ants, on the list of the worst 100 
invasive species worldwide) were introduced and their 
swarming predatory behavior had an immediate and severe 
impact on the red crab population. Parks Australia tried 
many control methods, including poison sprays, but to no 
avail. It turns out the primary food of the yellow crazy ant 
is the ‘honeydew’ secretion from Zachardina aurantiaca 
(Cockerell 1903) (yellow lac scale insect) — a true bug, 
also introduced to the island. It parasitizes a number of 
plants and is protected and ‘farmed’ by the ants. So... 
the authorities are introducing a wasp, Tachardiaephagus 
somervillei Varshney 1976) that parasitizes the scale 
insect, thus destroying the ant food source and relieving 
the predation of the red crabs, thus having a red crab 
population large enough to control L. fulica (Lawler & 
Green, 2016). What could go wrong? 


Image of Christmas Island red crab with eggs by 
Christopher Andrew Bray on Wikipedia Commons. 
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A note and some questions on the taxonomy and 


nomenclature of the giant African snail 
by Harry G. Lee 


For most of a century following its description, the 
name Achatina fulica was attributed to Férussac (1821: 49) 
as Achatina fulica (Férussac, 1821), originally Helix fulica 
(Fig. 1). As the reader can see, the Baron did indeed coin the 
binomen based on material of Mauritian provenance, without 
description or figure, but with an indication and mention of 
three specimens he examined. Bequaert (1950: 55) stated 
that there was “a doubtful reference to Martin Lister’s pl. 
578, fig. 33.” By this he meant that the Baron followed that 
indication with a “?” as can be seen in Fig. 1. Bequaert 
declared it a “nomen nudum, not being validly defined.” 
In the literature, including Bequaert (1950), the consensus 
identification of the 1692 Lister figure (Fig. 2) is A. fulica, 
and I see no reason to break with convention on this matter, 
however, the position taken by the Code (ICZN, 1999: 
Article 72.4.1) is that any bibliographic reference an author 
“doubtfully attributes to a taxon” cannot be considered a 
type. What a difference one punctuation mark can make!' 

Considering the type locality, where this species 
had been naturalized by 1803 (Bequaert, 1950: 71), it’s 
rather likely that Férussac had A. fulica of authors before 
him when he named the species. Nonetheless, Bequaert’s 
determination, essentially based on the technicality of the 
“seems to have influenced subsequent workers, who 
have generally credited Bowdich (1822) as the author. 
The latter’s description consisted of only a figure (Fig. 3) 
and plate explanation (“Achatina fulica Lam.”) (Bowdich, 
1822: pl. 13, fig. 1). Of some further interest 1s the fact that 
Bowdich (loc. cit.) attributed Achatina fulica to Lamarck. It 
seems that the Englishman had access to manuscript material 
from Lamarck? (1822: 129) in which the latter author cited 
“4. fulica Daudeb.” (short for André Etienne Justin Pascal 
Joseph Frangois d’Audebert, Baron de Férussac), referring 
to the 1821 description reproduced here, as a synonym of 
A. mauritiana Lamarck. Although it and Achatina acuta 
Lamarck (proposed on the same page) are both available 
names and treated as synonyms of A. fulica Bowdich by 
Bequaert (1950: 60; 63-65), they appear to date from April, 
1822. The Bowdich work was published on or before 25 
February (Anon., 1822: 463) and thus has priority. 


N° 347. FULICA, nobis. 
Lister, Synops., tab. 578, fig. 33? 
«) Museum, n° 179. 
6) Nobis, n* 6. 
7) Muséum, n® 180. 
ffaéit. Voile de France. 


Fig. 1. Férussac’s entry for Achatina fulica as Helix 
fulica, number 347, on page 49. The type locality of “L’ile 
de France” refers to Mauritius (in the Indian Ocean, 
off the east coast of Africa), abandoned by the Dutch in 
1710 and taken over by the French in 1715 and given the 
name, L’ ile de France. 


Fig. 2. Lister’s image, fig. 33 
on plate 578, referred to by 


Fig. 3. Bowdich (1822), 
fig. 1, plate 13, “Achatina 


Férussac, butwithaquestion fulica Lam.”, refer- 
mark “?” making this a red to by a_ number 
“a doubtful reference...” of authors following 
according to Bequaert. the determination of 
Image from my microfiche Bequaert (1950). 


edition of Bequaert. 


‘Actually, the Baron eventually made this conceptual taxon available as Achatina fulica Férussac, 1832 in livraison 23 of his master- 
work, in which a good likeness of the species (planche 124A, fig. 1) and the companion plate explanation were published (Kennard, 
1942: 108, 110). The irony of this action, incurring unavailability, homonymy, synonymy, and permanent invalidity consequent to his 
own original nomen propositum is especially bitter. Thankfully Férussac was spared this realization, which was reserved for posterity. 


?Anachronisms of this sort are not uncommon in the classic literature; see the curious case Plagioptycha strumosa (Reeve, 1852) at 


http://www. jaxshells.org/0050a.htm. 
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On further reflection of the Férussac 
description, a question arises. How should 
we regard the three specimens he cited: a, 
B, and y? Although his implication is that 
they were varieties (not typical) of his 
new taxon, would one or more of them 
nonetheless qualify as its type(s)? The 
answer is “no”; Article 72.4.1 of The Code 
(ICZN, 1999) also excludes specimens the 
author “refers to as distinct variants (e.g. by 
name, letter, or number)” from being types. 
Therefore, despite the fact that two were 
in a “Muséum” and one in his collection 
(“Nobis”), their identification cannot bear 
on the availability of the Férussac name. 
The Bowdich description remains the valid, 
taxon bearing description for Lissachatina 
fulica. {the original version of this article 
appeared on Bill Frank’s jaxshells web site 
at: http://www. jaxshells.org/8 171. htm | 
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Fig. 4. Sinistral and dextral specimens of Lissachatina fulica. 
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WHAT?’S IN A NAME: 
SPECIES NAMES AND 
HOW THEY GOT THAT 
WAY 


Emily H. Vokes 


“The making and giving of names is recognized as 
something of an art, perhaps better practiced a century ago 
than today.” Roland W. Brown, Composition of Scientific 
Words (1956) 


Understanding the rules of the game can make 
nomenclature a lot less intimidating and make it much 
more fun. There really is a logic in the myriad names we 
use to communicate with fellow shell enthusiasts. When 
Linnaeus invented his system of binomial nomenclature for 
plants (1753) and animals (1758) he wrote in Latin, as was 
usual for any educated person of his time. And in the Latin 
language (as any language) there are certain rules that must 
be followed. Unlike English, Latin nouns have gender — 
masculine (M), feminine (F), or neuter (N). When combined 
with an adjective the latter must agree in gender with the 
noun. In Linnaeus’s system all genera are nouns, such as 
Murex (M), Voluta (F), and Buccinum (N). His adjective 
species names are in agreement; however, for species names 
he also tended to use a lot of nouns, which do not change 
to agree with the gender of the genus. For example, in the 
genus Murex we see: tribulus (M, a caltrop), rana (F, a frog) 
and haustellum (N, a device for drawing water). 

This causes a lot of problems for modern workers, 
most of whom, unfortunately, lack a proper knowledge of 
Latin. Many specific noun names may resemble adjectives, 
especially those ending in “a”, such as tenuispina, brevispira, 
or chrysostoma. I confess to being guilty of such an error 
when I “corrected” motacilla Gmelin to motacillus (Vokes, 
1963, p. 112). The name motacilla refers to a small bird, 
the wagtail, and was used as a genus by Linnaeus, but as a 
species by Gmelin. True adjectives do change the ending to 
agree with the genus; thus it was originally Murex zelandicus 
Quoy and Gaimard, but it 1s now Poirieria zelandica (Quoy 
and Gaimard), the parentheses indicating it 1s not the genus 
in which it was originally named. 

Another group of species names are patronyms, that 
Is. Species named for persons. These must agree in gender 
with the person named. Therefore we have Euthria vokesi 
Fraussen and Garcia, for Harold Vokes; Pteropurpura 
vokesae Emerson, for Emily Vokes; and Siratus vokesorum 
(Garcia), for both (see fig. 2). 
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COMPOSITION OF 
SCIENTIFIC 
WORDS 


ROLAND WILBUR BROWN 


Fig. 1. “Composition of Scientific Words” by Roland W. 
Brown is a manual for the formation of scientific terms - a 
taxonomist’s Bible. It includes a history of the structures 
of English, Greek, and Latin, followed by an alphabetical 
list of key words with synonyms and cognates in English, 
Latin, and Greek, and some 38 other languages. 


Fig. 2. 2.1. Euthria vokesi Fraussen and Garcia, 2008 
(holotype), named for Harold Vokes (image courtesy of 
Emilio F. Garcia, Emeritus, University of Louisiana); 2.2. 
Pteropurpura vokesae Emerson, 1964, named for Emily 
Vokes (image courtesy of Paul Callomon, The Academy 
of Natural Sciences of Drexel University); and 2.3. Siratus 
vokesorum (Garcia, 1999) (holotype), named for Harold 
and Emily Vokes (image courtesy of Paul Callomon). 
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Fig. 3. The Western Atlantic Cassis madagascariensis Lamarck, 
1822, is one of the more spectacular cassids, but it certainly is 
not found anywhere near Madagascar. This specimen measures 
just short of 12 inches. 


The last category of names is those ending in -ensis, 
a Latin suffix meaning “originating in.” (Both masculine 
and feminine genera take this, but neuter genera take -ense, 
as in Buccinum beringense Golikov.) Many hundreds have 
been named, especially more recently as the knowledge of 
Latin is lost by malacologists. No need to come up with a 
fresh new adjective or risk synonymy. Houart has named 
over 30 in the Muricidae and I have even named a few. And 
the Muricidae are not unique. According to WoRMS, in 
the genus Conus alone there are at least 55 Recent species 
ending in -ensis, 35 of which have been named in the last 30 
years (since 1989)*. 

In the Muricidae there are approximately 100 valid 
Recent -ensis species, plus innumerable fossil species, as 
locality 1s even more important in fossils. Almost fifty years 
ago, when I published a “Catalogue of the Genus Murex” 
(1971), there were 99 fossil -ensis species (plus 34 Recent 
species) that had been named in the genus Murex alone. In 
fact, only a single species — M. djarianensis Martin, from 
the Miocene of Java, may actually be referred to the genus 
Murex s.s. 

BUT, the most interesting factor of this story are 
those species that are MIS-located. Among these 1s Cassis 
madagascariensis (fig. 3), said by Lamarck (1822, p. 219) 
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Fig. 4. The Brazilian Siratus senegalensis 
(Gmelin, 1791) does not occur in waters off 
Senegal. This specimen is 52mm. 


to come from Madagascar, noting it is “le plus grand et le 
plus gros” of all known Cassis, although C. cornuta Linné 
does actually equal it in size. The species is now known 
to be from the Western Atlantic, and why it was labeled 
“Madagascar” in Lamarck’s “Cabinet” is a mystery that can 
only be attributed to faulty sailor’s memory. 

Fig. 4 shows Murex senegalensis Gmelin (1791, p. 
3537), now the type of Siratus. It was based on an Adanson 
(1757, pl. 8, fig. 19) figure of “Sirat” (hence Siratus), which 
he says is abundant at Tenerife, in the Canary Islands (ibid., 
p. 127) (see figs. 5 & 6). Although the title of Adanson’s 
book is the Natural History of Senegal, the subtitle is “Avec 
... un Voyage fait en ce pays” in which the author describes 
his visit to Tenerife in April, 1749, on his way to Senegal 
(ibid., p. 5). When Gmelin named the species he cited it 
from Senegal, although it was never said to be from there 
and which is far from Brazil where the species is actually 
found; however, I have never seen it from Tenerife either, so 
who knows where Adanson’s specimen really came from. 

The ones that have caused the most grief are Murex 
surinamensis (fig. 7) and Dallivoluta surinamensis (fig. 8), 


*Plant nomenclature is equally affected. I noted recently a new mushroom named Amanita batonrougensis' 
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Fig. 5. Adanson’s 1757 “Histoire Naturelle de Senégal. 
Coquillages,” plate 8, figure 19, referenced by Gmelin 
(1791) for Murex senegalensis, now Siratus senegalensis 
(Gmelin, 1791), based upon the caption “Sirat” on the 
plate. 


named by Okutani as recently as 1982 (pp. 109 and 115, 
respectively), with precise Lat. and Long. that he said was 
off Surinam, but actually would be about 400 miles NW, 
or approximately Port of Spain, Trinidad. In 1990 (p. 6) I 
questioned the validity of this locality, as the Murex species 
clearly is a Murex s.s. (near queenslandicus Ponder and 
Vokes) and I was convinced there are NO species of Murex 
s.s. in the Western Atlantic. In 1991 Bouchet and Bail, 
studying a new species of Lyria from the Indian Ocean, 
realized it was actually the same as Dallivoluta surinamensis 
and showed that what had happened with the Okutani 
description (incredibly!) was that the Lat. and Long. were 
reversed — North is really South and West is really East — 
putting the actual locality at the Saya de Malha Bank, which 
lies between the Seychelles and Mauritius, in the Indian 
Ocean! Okutani (1991), in a paper immediately following 
that of Bouchet and Bail, attempted to explain the mix-up. 


Fig. 6. Adanson’s “Le Sirat” reoriented to the more 
modern positioning of spire upwards. The genus Siratus 
Jousseaume, 1880, is based upon Adanson’s pre-Linnean 
name for this species. 


This is a very brief look at the intricacies of naming 
species, which as Roland Brown (1956) suggests is more an 
art than a science. When one looks at the wonderful array 
of older species names and the imagination brought to bear 
on the almost unlimited variety of plant and animal life, one 
can only be amazed at the virtually limitless possibilities 
available to the scientific worker. 
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Fig. 7. Murex surinamensis Okutani, 1982, had its type 
locality misplaced due to reversal of Lat. and Long. The 
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Linking invasive apple snail’s trophic position 
(Pomacea spp.) in native and non-native habitats 


A report submitted to the Conchologists of America 


Kevin E, Scriber, II, M.S., PhD (c) 


First, I thank the Conchologists of America for the 
opportunity to apply for these funds. I greatly appreciate the 
opportunity this funding has afforded me. 

I traveled to Oahu, Hawau, after applying for all 
appropriate permits and/or permissions from the appropriate 
Hawaiian authorities (The Department of Land and 
Natural Resources and the Division of Aquatic Resources) 
in November, 2018. I was able to collect apple snails 
(Pomacea spp.) within a portion of the Kawainui marsh that 
is utilized by DNLR as a refuge for endangered Hawaiian 
water fowl. Along with 17 apple snails, flying, terrestrial, 
and aquatic macroinvertebrate species, aquatic and riparian 
plants, and detritus were collected and transported to the 
Bernice Pauahi Bishop Museum, also on the island of Oahu, 
Hawaii. The space, materials, and equipment used to clean, 
catalogue, dissect, dry, and prepare samples was provided by 
the Bernice Pauahi Bishop Museum and arranged for by Dr. 
Kenneth Hayes. 

These samples were subsequently transported 
back to Howard University and subsequently utilized for 
stable isotope analysis at the Smithsonian Institutes stable 
isotope lab in Greenbelt, Maryland (January, 2019). These 
analyses were submitted and received after the short-lived 
government shutdown (March, 2018). 

The materials brought back from Kawainui Marsh 
were also used for genomic DNA extractions and PCR 
amplification of the cytochrome oxidase I gene to allow 
species identities to be discerned (April and May, 2019). As 
such, the species identities of all apple snails and the majority 
of macroinvertebrate species collected in Kawainui Marsh 
have been determined vis-a-vis sequencing and subsequent 
BLAST analysis. Having completed my field work, I will 
defend my dissertation and publish the resultant data soon 
afterwards. 

The apple snails are pantropically distributed 
throughout Africa, Asia, as well as South, Central, and 
North America (Hayes et al., 2015). In non-native habitats, 
invasive apple snails are voracious herbivores known to shift 
freshwater habitats into alternate, microbially dominated, 
eutrophic states (Scheffer et al., 2001; Carlsson et al., 2004; 
Carlsson and Lacoursiere, 2005) as their herbivory removes 
macrophytes, reducing both biodiversity and environmental 
heterogeneity. This in turn reduces production, modulates 
nutrient cycling, and exerts bottom-up control on freshwater 


Pomacea canaliculata or the golden apple snail, 80 mm. 
Originally from South America, this species is now found 
from Europe to China, and in North America. Image by 
H. Zell on wikipedia.com. 


Pomacea maculata or the island apple snail in situ. P. 
maculata and P. canaliculata are considered to be the two 
most invasive species in the family Ampullariidae. Image 
by Jess Van Dyke (USDA) on wikipedia.com. 


communities (Fickbohm and Zhu, 2006; Silliman and 
Bertness, 2008). Pomacea canaliculata (Lamarck, 1819) is 
amongst the 100 worst invasive species (Lowe et al., 2008) 
and, along with Pomacea maculata Perry, 1810, constitutes 
a major agricultural pests of rice (Gilal et al/., 2016) and taro 
plants (Cowie, 2002; Levin, 2006). 
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The overall aim of my research is to define and 
compare the trophic position of invasive apple snails 
(Pomacea spp.), in their native (Uruguay) and non-native 
habitats (introduced regions e.g.: Hangzhou, Zhejiang, 
China, and Oahu, Hawai, USA) and determine if apple snails 
shift trophic position during invasions. The trophic position 
of apple snails, other fauna, and flora, were characterized in 
Kawainui Marsh (Oahu, Hawaii) using isotope analysis of 
stable isotope °C and '°N performed on dried tissue samples, 
as previously done in Maldonado, Uruguay (2015) and 
Hangzhou, Zhejiang, China (2017). 

These '°N stable isotope data were converted to 
depict species trophic levels, utilizing the relative 515N of 
detritus as a baseline and delineating each trophic level using 
the expected 615N fractionation per trophic level (2.98; Van- 
derklift and Ponsard, 2003). These data will define the trophic 
position of apple snails, as well as other constituent species, 
that occupy habitats and confirm or repudiate the existence 
of apple snail trophic shifts amongst them. These data will 
not only provide insight into the success of invasive apple 
snail species in novel habitats, but may also be applicable 
to any number of invasive invertebrate species. Secondly, 
these data may also help explain the variable impacts, both 
beneficial and detrimental, of invasive apple snails’ feeding 
behavior and trophic ecology in native versus non-native 
ecosystem function, and ultimately the ecosystem goods and 
services humans therein depend on. 
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Pomacea canaliculata egg cluster just above the water. 
Image by Claytonic on wikipedia.com. 
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2018 Awardee of a COA Grant to Malacology (Project 
title: Neuronal basis of the inhibition of ciliary crawling 
in the nudipleuran Pleurobranchaea californica) 
Colin Lee, MS 


The goal of my project 
was to examine the neuronal basis 
of crawling and the regulation of 
crawling behavior in the sea slug 
Pleurobranchaea californica 
MacFarland, 1966, an organism 
that has been used for several 
decades to study the neuronal 
basis of decision making. 
Despite its central importance in 
the behavior of Pleurobranchaea, 
crawling and crawling regulation 
remains understudied compared 
to other behaviors, and thus this 
is an area ripe for investigation. 
Making this project even more 
tantalizing is that crawling in By 
Pleurobranchaea is not caused 3 2; 
by muscular contractions of the 
body, but rather by the beating 
of cilia on the foot, making this 
a somewhat unique behavior 
among bilaterians. Thanks to 
the generous support of the 
Conchologists of America, I was 
able to make substantial progress 
on this project. One half of the 
project - the neuronal circuit and 
behavior side - 1s complete and in 
preparation for publication, and 
significant first steps have been 
made for the other project: identification of neurotransmitters 
that affect crawling. I found that the performance of all other 
behaviors inhibits crawling, but I also found that the neuronal 
circuits appear to prime crawling to occur after inhibition, 
and identified a number of putative neurotransmitters. 

In its daily life, Pleurobranchaea performs four 
major behaviors: feeding, crawling, escape swimming, 
and orienting turns (directed either towards or away from 
a stimulus). I found that during the performance of a feed, 
swim, or turn, crawling essentially stops. This type of 
behavioral regulation seems highly adaptive, as it prevents 
the simultaneous expression of competing behaviors. Each of 


Pleurobranchaea californica is a medium to large pleurobranch (up to 210mm) that 
is considered a deep water species, but occurs from 3-400m [10 to 1200 feet]. Itisa 
voracious predator of other invertebrates and fish. Photographed at 421.5 meters 
in Sur Canyon, California by Kevin L. Stierhoff (NOAA), on wikipedia commons. 


the other behaviors would be harder to perform successfully 
if the individual were attempting to crawl at the same time. 
These results were made more interesting by a 
second finding: crawling is induced, at least in part, by a 
group of interneurons called the As cells. These likely do 
not directly cause crawling, but instead activate a second 
group of neurons, the crawling motorneurons, which 
themselves cause crawling to occur. Why is this finding 
important? It is important because the As cells are also 
active during swimming and turning, behaviors that inhibit 
crawling. Thus, crawling motorneurons are inhibited during 
a swim or turn, but at the same time receive excitatory input 
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from the As cells. The result of this is what I am defining as 
neuronal priming: crawling motorneurons don’t fire during a 
swim or turn, but are prepared to fire as soon as swimming or 
turning stops. This enables individuals to quickly transition 
into crawling, doing so faster than they could without the 
priming. For a sea slug trying to escape a predator, this can 
easily be the difference between life and death. 

There are, of course, many more things to uncover 
about the crawling circuitry and its regulation. The crawling 
motorneurons themselves still remain to be found, and I 
don’t yet know what inhibits them (although presumably 
there is some element of the swim and turn circuits that does 
this). I am continuing to try to identify these neurons, but 
for now have reached an important intermediate point, and I 
plan to publish the data I do have at present. 

The other project 1s much less complete, but I 
have still made important preliminary steps. The goal of 
this project is to identify the various neurotransmitters 
that affect crawling, a finding that would have several 
potential implications. First, this would greatly enhance our 
understanding of the regulation of crawling. Do all of the 
interneurons that regulate crawling converge on one type of 
crawling motorneuron, or are there multiple types, each with 
their own independent regulation? Second, these data would 
help us understand the neurotransmitters that control cilia, a 
finding that has implications across the animal kingdom. 

Thus far, I have been able to identify two small 
molecule neurotransmitters that affect ciliary beating (and 
thus crawling), and partially characterize four peptides that 
may affect ciliary beating. Using an assay in which I visualize 
cilia with a microscope, I have been able to examine the 
effects of several neurotransmitters and found that serotonin 
speeds up the rate of ciliary beating, while GABA (Gamma 
Aminobutyric Acid) slows it down. Meanwhile, I have 
found four putative peptides that are released onto the foot. 
Due to recent equipment issues in our lab I have not yet been 
able to determine the structure of these molecules. Once I 
have, I will be able to test their effect on cilia. 

To conclude, I have been able to delve deep into the 
regulation of crawling in Pleurobranchaea, and obtained 
data that will hopefully fuel two publications on this topic. 
I am extremely grateful for the financial support I received 
from the Conchologists of America, and would not have 
been able to perform this research without this aid. 


Colin Lee, MS 
PhD Candidate, University of Illinois Urbana-Champaign 
413-657-4125 
clee1 70@illinois.edu 
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The urban in Abbottella urbana 


Simon Aiken, who often contributes to this journal, 
recently sent these images of Abbottella urbana Watters, 
2012, in situ in Santo Domingo, the Dominican Republic. 
The top image shows a single individual amidst the 
discarded (drug?) ampules and truly puts the “urban” of 
A. urbana into stark context. The middle image shows 
two snails crawling in what pilots would call “close trail 
formation,” and presents a great snapshot of this snail’s 
micro-world. These small (5-6.5mm) operculate snails 
are truly fascinating. They have an intricate sculpture 
that belies a rugged nature that allows them to survive in 
less-than-ideal circumstances. The bottom image shows 
a cleaned ready-to-display specimen. Photos © Simon 
Aiken (simonaiken@btinternet.com). 
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“Mollusca of the Dahab 
region” 
by Hubert Blatterer 


2019. Denisia (Linz), 43: 1-480. ISSN 
1608-8700. Price: 81 Euros 


(about $90, plus postage) 


The Red Sea has a fascinating marine fauna, with 
many endemic species of molluscs and other invertebrates. 
Molluscs have been collected on numerous expeditions since 
Forsskal and Niebuhr explored there in the 1760s, yet there 
are still discoveries to be made. One problem in collecting in 
the Red Sea — aside from the harsh desert temperatures and 
difficulty of land travel — has been political considerations, 
with some countries difficult or even inaccessible for 
biological exploration at various times, so that the fauna of 
the far northernmost region (around the Sinai Peninsula) is 
by far the best known. 

There have been several books written on the 
molluscs of the Red Sea, of which the best (by far) was 
Oliver (1992), but that was limited to the marine bivalves. 
Hubert Blatterer, who has worked with the natural history 
museum in Linz (Austria), and is a protozoologist by 
training, has spent over a decade doing extensive collecting 
in the northern Gulf of Aqaba, at Dahab (Sinai, Egypt). 
After careful study, he was able to identify 1,046 molluscan 
species, which is about half of the known molluscan fauna 
of the Red Sea, and a remarkable biodiversity for a small 
collecting area. 

The greatest value of this book 1s the 225 color plates 
which provide excellent illustrations of the specimens, with 
some species having multiple specimens illustrated. One 
caveat is that all the species on a single plate are shown 
at approximately the same size, meaning that larger-size 
species were reduced in order to show them at the same size 
on the plate as the smaller-size species, so one has to read the 
captions closely to determine actual species sizes (there are 
no scale bars). 

How useful is this book for identifying specimens? 
Unfortunately, the book is very inconsistent and will end up 
frustrating some users who may often be unable to use the 
text to identify their specimens. Here are several examples 
of the wide inconsistency in the descriptions. 

The Chamidae are represented by nine species 
(including one that could not be identified), and Blatterer 
provides not only photos of shells and living specimens, 
but also descriptions of most of the species that should be 
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sufficient to differentiate them (pages 110-113). Yet, only a 
few pages later, the two species of the family Mactridae are 
illustrated, but with no written description other than giving 
the “common name” of this family (page 119). The reader is 
left to puzzle out how to identify those two species. Further 
on, five or possibly six species of Lioconcha (Veneridae) 
are recognized, yet only one includes an actual written 
description, and even that is limited to “with a tent pattern, 
strong concentric ridges and a plain white interior” (page 
139) — a description that could apply with equal force to 
numerous other species in this colorful genus. Gafrarium 
savignyi, also in the Veneridae, is described with nothing 
more than “Formerly known in the Red Sea as Gafrarium 
pectinatum (Linnaeus, 1758), which is a different species” 
(page 135), yet we are not told how those two species of 
Gafrarium differ, let alone how to identify the Red Sea 
species. 

Cerithiopsidae — Blatterer identifies four species of 
Marshallopsis (page 239), but the description of two of them 
is identical and useless: “The specimens perfectly match the 
original description in size, shape, colour and sculpture of 
teleoconch and protoconch,” with a third species only slightly 
reworded as “The specimens fit in size, shape, colour as well 
as sculpture of teleoconch and protoconch to the original 
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description.” Again, the frustrated reader is forced to turn to 
the illustrations in order to determine what characters can be 
used to differentiate the species, or else do library research 
in order to track down the “original description” for each. 

Orbitestellidae -— this family of microscopic 
gastropods is represented by three species in three genera 
(page 356). The first species has a lengthy description, but 
the description fails to indicate the “number of spirals and 
number of axial structures” which appear to be the diagnostic 
characters, and the illustrations leave one guessing as to the 
numbers involved. Worse yet, the second and third species 
have no description at all, other than giving the size. In 
contrast, Blatterer does provide quite detailed descriptions 
of yet other taxa of micro-molluscs, particularly in the 
Pyramidellidae, so it is not clear why there is such divergence 
in the species descriptions from one family to the next. Even 
as to the Pyramidellidae, while the author provides detailed 
descriptions of the 47 species, there is little to no explanation 
as to why 20 genera are used in that family, let alone how to 
differentiate the genera. 

Blatterer provides an extensive bibliography that 
should be an invaluable resource for future researchers. 
One frequently cited reference that was inexplicably 
omitted from the bibliography is Vine (1986). The name 
McLean is misspelled as “McClean” multiple times (page 
157). Blatterer unexpectedly warns the reader (page 9) that 
“Determinations made by shell dealers in the Gloria Maris 
“Red Sea Mollusca’ series should be treated with caution, 
as up to 25% of them concerns shells not found in the Red 
Sea.” 

This book 1s very much a mixed result for the reader 
who 1s interested in the molluscan fauna of the Red Sea. On 
the one hand, the exquisite illustrations should help identify 
specimens, once the reader realizes that there may be vast 
differences in adult sizes on a single plate in which every 
Shell is rendered at the same size. On the other hand, the 
written descriptions — or, too often, their absence — will 
frustrate the reader. A better approach would have been to 
have included diagnostic keys for each family (at least to the 
genus level, as the genera are almost never defined), and a 
consistent approach for providing the diagnostic characters 
for identifying and differentiating each species. 


Oliver, P. G., 1992. Bivalved seashells of the Red Sea. 
Cardiff: National Museum of Wales & Wiesbaden: Hemmen, 
330 pp., incl. 46 pls. 


Vine, P., 1986. Red Sea Invertebrates. 
Publishing, 224 pp. 


London: Immel 
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‘“*A Fistful of Shells: West 
Africa from the rise of the 
Slave Trade to the Age of 


Revolution” 
by Toby Green 


University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 2019, 
ISBN-13: 978-0-226-64457-8 (cloth), ISBN- 
13: 978-0-226-64474-5 (e-book), 


approx. $15-$25 


A Fistful of Shells: West Africa from the rise of the 
Slave Trade to the Age of Revolution 1s an engaging book by 
Englishman Toby Green. It includes West African economic 
history and along the way it tells of how money cowries 
were brought around the Horn of Africa from East Africa by 
enterprising Portuguese traders and then by Dutch traders to 
trade with the Africans, along with cloth, for their far more 
valuable goods of gold and human slaves. The West Africans 
were, by culture, anxious to please their trading partners, and 
were doomed from the start to be left with the short end of the 
trade. For in the Kingdom of Kongo (located in west central 
Africa in present-day northern Angola, the western portion 
of the Democratic Republic of the Congo, the Republic of 
the Congo, and the southernmost part of Gabon), giving 
more than receiving was a symbol of spiritual and political 
power and privilege. In addition to being out-traded, the 
trade currency was inflated when the traders added the ring- 
top cowries to the mix. Hundreds of years of this one-sided 
trading left the region on a downhill trajectory which has 
had long-term consequences to this day. 

The countries of West Africa have been connected 
globally for a thousand years. Its gold fueled the economies 
of Europe and the Islamic world for that length of time. 
The currency was mostly cowrie shells imported from 
the Maldives and the nzimbu shells, the Olivella nana, 
the sparkling dwarf olive shell. The Kongolese gathered 
them on the island offshore from the city of Luanda. The 
Portuguese brought them in by the shipload from Salvador, 
Brazil. The value of the nzimbu went into freefall in the 
1800s. The implosion of the kingdom became inevitable by 
the end of the seventeenth century. 

Trade routes from the Kongo were long cultivated 
in the eastern Mediterranean and in the Arab world. These 
long trade routes frequently used the nzimbu shells as their 
currency. Trade connecting the Indian Ocean began in the 
ninth or tenth century and cowries may have been involved 
in this trade - offering a route and reasoning for this influence 
to spread to the Kongo. 

Nzimbu shells were fished by women in Luanda. 
They were the standard currency in the Kongo, in use in many 
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markets, so much so that the Portuguese had exchange rates 
linking them to the Portuguese milreis throughout the early 
seventeenth century. Then, when the Portuguese founded 
the colonial city of Luanda in 1575, they also did something 
of crucial importance to the relative economic power of 


Portugal and West-Central Africa’s kingdoms: they seized 
the source of the money supply. Portuguese traders accessed 
the money supply directly. They began in the 1550s and 
continued to intentionally disrupt the nzimbu trade and its 
supply. Their access to the money supply quickly made them 
rich. The Portuguese had discovered the biggest treasury 
in Africa, as they now knew where the nzimbu were fished. 
The power of the Kongo was gone. For the Portuguese, 
the shell money trade was the most profitable portion of 
their trading. For the West Africans, the only way for them 
to make up for the inflation was to gather more enslaved 
persons to trade. And the final result was civil wars in the 
Kongo and elsewhere in West Africa. 


Edward Nieburger 
enieburger@hotmail.com 
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Dear Members, 


ait 


COA Nepiliede 


American Conchologist 


nh Award* Bit i ae 


any of us are beginning to plan for the 2020 COA Convention in Melbourne, FL. One of the many events on the agenda ¢ 
bill be the annual COA Neptunea Award(s), and it is my privilege at this time to call for nominations. The consensus of ‘ 
the COA Board is to reopen nominations with a “clean slate” annually. Nominees not selected in previous years are J 


é certainly welcome for consideration if re-nominated - in fact their re-nomination is encouraged. For the present cycle, A 
no inations will close on April,15,2020 so as to allow ample time for deliberation before the convention. Please note that , 
ni embers of the Board of Directors are not eligible to receive the Neptunea Award while actively serving on the board. 


EY way of background, the Neptunea Award (Brunner, 2000; Lipe, 2000) was established at the midyear (1999-2000) 


greeting of the COA Board in order to recognize outstanding and distinguished service to conchologists and malacologists f 
in 


recognition of: 


1. Service to the Conchologists of America. 
“* AND/OR 


* AND/OR 


3. Service to the science of Malacology as it applies to conchologists anywhere. 


_ Although notable exceptions have been made, the COA Board, which serves as the jury for the Neptunea Award, ha: 

_ traditionally weighed its consideration for award recipients toward (1) amateurs: those not currently pursuing a principal 
career involving collection, study, or commerce of mollusks, (2) individuals “working behind the scenes” and relativel 
ee alate in the COA world, for their contributions, and (3) active members of the COA. Up to three awards have bee 

~made at our annual conventions beginning with the Houston event in 2000 (see below). Nomiunation(s) for the Neopia a 

_ Award may be made by any COA member, and the format is simple: 


~ Name of nominee: 


' This person deserves this award because (here a somewhat detailed paragraph will suffice) 


Debbie Wills 
2001 (Port Canaveral, FL): Emilio Garcia, Harry Lee, Lynn 
Scheu 

+2002 (Sarasota, FL): Richard Petit, Bernard and Phyllis 


“2003 (Tacoma, WA) Jim and Linda Brunner, Kevin Lamprell, 
{ Doris Underwood 
» 2004 (Tampa, FL): Bobbi Houchin 
2005 (Punta Rassa, FL): Richard Forbush, Anne Joffe, 
William Lyons 
i" 2006 (Mobile, AL): Jack Lightbourn, Betty Lipe 
2007 (Portland, OR): none given 
08 (San Antonio, TX): Bill Frank, Archie Jones 
* 2009 (Clearwater, FL) none given 


{ Brunner, L., 2000. The Neptunea Award. American Conchologist 28(3): 3. Sept. ' , f 
ia. ipe, Bletty], 2000. Presidents Message. American Conchologist 28(4): 2. Dec. “ 


In Advance I thank you for taking time to submit your nominee for consideration. 


Everett Long 
Award Coordinator 


By. 


BP 


. Service to the scientific interests of Conchologists of America. 


t 


. x ansboro, NC 28584-7204 Previous Neptunea Award | 
<nlong3@earthlink.net> winners: 
‘, | af 
2000 (Houston, TX): Ross Gunderson, Ben and Josy Wiener, 2010 (Boston, MA): none given : es * ‘ 


2011 (Port Canaveral, FL): Alan Gettleman 
2012 (Cherry Hill, NJ): Gary Rosenberg, Martin Aver 
Snyder | 
2013 (Sarasota, FL): David and Lucille Green, Marlo 
Krisberg, and Charles Rawlings 

2014 (Wilmington, NC): Colin Redfern, Tom Rice 
2015 (Weston, FL) John and Cheryl Jacobs; Kevan and 
Linda Sunderland 

2016 (Chicago, IL) Rich Goldberg, Homer Rhode, Charlc 
Thorpe | 
2017 (Key West, Fl) Robert ( Bob) Janowsky 
2018 (San Diego, CA) Bruce Neville SN, 
2019 (Captiva Isl, Fl) Gary Schmelz and John Timmerman 4 
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In memoriam: 


Pat Burke (p. 34) 
Rich Kelly (p. 34) 
Jack Lightbourn (p. 35) 
Gary Olson (p. 36) 
__ Tom Watters (p. 37) 


Pat Burke 
2019) was born = in 
Austin, Minnesota. She 
worked as a radiologic 
technologist, loved to 
knit, and was an avid 
shell collector. She 
was active in the Prayer 
Ministry at St. Michael 
and All Angels Episcopal 
Church in Albuquerque and is survived by husband Allan, 
daughter Ann Entwisle, son Allan Jr., and his wife Cathy, 
three grandchildren - Cara Entwisle, Zachary Entwisle and 
his wife Elaine, William Burke, brother Nathan Nemitz, and 
sister Virginia Palmer. 

Pat was one of the founding members of the High 
Desert Shell Club in Albuquerque, New Mexico. She was 
an avid scuba diver and collected around the world on 
shelling trips. When she and husband Allan retired, they 
moved to Florida where they sailed throughout the Bahamas 
and around Florida for 11 years. They then moved to 
Albuquerque and made the wise choice to keep the yard 
small but cozy, and not a demanding work load. Instead, 
they both volunteered as docents at the Albuquerque Natural 
History Museum - mostly working with fossil dinosaur 
bones in the museum prep lab. As for her shell collecting, 
Pat was my kind of collector; she never saw a shell she didn’t 
like. Her collection was largely self-collected from her trips 
throughout the Pacific. She displayed many of her shells in 
custom wood and glass cases built by Allan. For the last few 
years, Pat brought portions of her shell collection to each 
meeting (we meet once a year for dinner and shell talk). She 
would cover the dining room table with shells (we eat on a 
larger table in the den) and club members could dig through 
the pile of shells after dinner. There are a great many shells 
in my data base with the ending entry, “Gift from Pat Burke.” 


(1929- 
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Pat was 
quiet spoken and had 
a wonderful calm 
demeanor with an 
easy going laugh that 
was always inclusive. 
Probably the most 
descriptive term would 
be classy. Ifyou listened 
to her conversations, 
it was never about 
her day or what she 
had done recently, it 
was always centered 
on the other person 
in the conversation. 
Typically, there were four of us who hung out together 
during COA conventions: Bruce Neville, Sybil Burger (also 
now gone), Pat Burke, and myself. At dinner or the COA 
banquet, I would try to buy the first round: a rum and coke 
for Bruce, Jack Daniels and water for myself, Jack Daniels 
and ice for Sybil, and for Pat - Jack Daniels straight. That 
alone says a lot. All who knew her will miss this wonderful 
lady. 


Tom Eichhorst 


Smaragdia patburkae Eichhorst, 
2016, holotype, (BMSM 93542), 
5.6mm at the Bailey-Matthews 
National Shell Museum in 
Sanibel, Florida. Collected on 
eelgrass, off Cebu, Philippines 
in 2005. 


Rich Kelly (1949- —— 
2019) passed away on { 
06 September after a 
two year battle with 
cancer. Rich was a self- 
taught master naturalist 
whose knowledge of "ae" 
birds, insects (especially — : 
butterflies and moths), %@ 
plants, seashells, reptiles 
and amphibians never failed to completely blow away 
anyone who was lucky enough to spend any time with him 
in the field. Rich enjoyed collecting shells close to home 
and abroad. He enjoyed attending COA conventions and 
the Philadelphia Shell Show with his family and many shell 
friends. Rich was a longtime member of the Long Island 
Shell Club and was instrumental in helping to organize local 
shell shows, as well as in facilitating the club’s support of 
the 1991 COA convention on Long Island. He also lent his 
support to the New York (City) Shell Club, where he gave 
several presentations over the years. 

Rich was a skilled field collector, who also 
leveraged his shell collection through an extensive network 
of shell trading friends all around the globe. He augmented 
his collection through mail order and shell show purchases 
and fondly recalled the ‘old days’ when you waited for 
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pricelists to arrive in the mail and then would pounce via a 
telephone call to the dealer when a rare item caught your eye. 
I was always amazed at just how many of those ‘no longer 
available classic rarities of the golden days of collecting’ 
Rich keenly picked up during the often-brief window of time 
when they became available to collectors via trade or sale. 
He was especially proud of his Columbellidae collection, 
undoubtedly one of the most extensive in private hands. 

Over the last ten years or so, I gave Rich a good- 
natured hard time about how his birding and botanizing, and 
butterfly viewing had really pushed his shelling to the back 
burner. The best way to confront that? If you can’t beat 
them, join them, so other local shellers and I would go with 
him to look for birds or butterflies. Rich was fond of his 
regular weekly walks with several local birding clubs, as 
much for the socializing as for the birds, and kept up with 
them as much as possible through August. In April 2018, 
despite his illness, Rich battled exhaustion and pulled out 
all the stops to collect shells for three days in a row with 
some European shell-trading friends who were visiting us 
from Belgium. That’s how much he valued his friendships 
with other shellers. 

In addition to his skills as a naturalist, Rich was 
also a devoted husband, father; and a veteran of the US Army. 
He spent his entire professional career at Verizon (and its 
corporate progenitors: New York Telephone, NYNEX, Bell 
Atlantic etc) where he worked as a Field Office Engineer in 
New York City and Long Island, retiring with full benefits at 
age 56 ! 

Rich will be terribly missed by many in the various 
fields of Natural History, including Conchology. 


Steve Rosenthal 


I also knew Rich quite well. We met at the COA 
convention in Fort Myers in 1988. At the end of the 
convention we went to the Fort de Soto shell pit collecting 
subfossil shells. We traded shells a couple of times and 
then, in the early 90s, he and his family visited us in 
Newfoundland. We collected on the south and southeast 
coasts and Rich was quite pleased with the results. The 
highlight of this trip was our dredging expedition in the long, 
deep inlet near my wife’s hometown. Rich was delighted 
at the many different species from various substrata, most 
of which he had never seen before. I also gave him a lot 
of species from my collection. We traded several times 
afterwards and exchanged Christmas cards for many years. 

After we moved to Korea, we lost touch, but our 
Belgian friends, whom Rich also knew, went collecting 
with him, told us about his health problems, and 
mentioned that he was taking up stamp collecting, a new 
interest for him. I’m a lifelong stamp collector, so Rich 
and I began a series of trades. In August his son Brian 
contacted me and told me that his dad was very sick. 
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Then on the weekend I learned that he had passed away. 
Rich touched many lives, and his memory will live on. 


All the best! 
Ron Noseworthy 


John R. H. (Jack) 
Lightbourn = (1925- 
2019) was unique. I 
met Jack at a COA 
convention in the mid 
1990s. I was sitting at 
the hotel bar and this 
man with a coat and tie 
and matching Bermuda 
shorts walked up, 
stood with a posture that can best be described as military, 
introduced himself as Jack Lightbourn, and said he wanted 
to meet a shell collector who wore cowboy boots and blue 
jeans. I made a comment about shorts being a bad idea 
where I lived, we each found out the other had been in the 
military, and we proceeded to talk through the evening. This 
was easy to do as Jack was a gracious gentleman and once 
you got him talking about his WWII experiences or shelling 
Bermuda waters, you were locked in for the evening. Not 
because he kept talking, but because he was extremely 
interesting and you just had to just keep asking questions. 
He  volun- = 
tarily joined the 
British Royal Navy 
as a 19-year-old in 
1944 and served until 
1946. His convoy, 
sailing from Nova 
Scotia, Canada, to 
Britain, was one of 
the last in the war 


attacked by aGerman 
U-Boat pack. The Tr pettus lightbourni (Harasewych 
convoy lost three 


& Jensen, 1979, 30mm, on display 
at the Bermuda’ Underwater 
Exploration Institute (BUED. 


ships. At that time, 
as now, Bermuda 
law stipulated that 
no Bermudian soldier or sailor could be sent overseas to a 
combat zone without a Special Act by the Bermuda House 
of Assembly. Thus, Jack and some 240 other volunteers 
joined the British service to fight in WWII. After returning 
from the war, Jack became very active in the Bermuda War 
Veterans Association, eventually serving as its President. 
He fought many years to ensure Bermudian veterans of 
WWI and WWII received pension support as they aged. 
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If Jack had been asked what picture he wanted with this 
rememberance, I think he would have selected something 
like this. Three shelling friends at a COA convention: 
(left to right) Jim Brunner (USA), Jack Lightbourn 
(Bermuda), and Merv Cooper (Australia). 


His position as Executive Vice President of the Bank of 
Bermuda Ltd. helped him in this endeavor as he had contacts 
with the right people to get the support needed. He started 
at the bank at age 15, running errands, and served for 50 
years. Jack was also skilled at physical labor and did much 
of the concrete and masonry work on his two homes. His 
son Robbie remembers that, “In the fifties and early sixties 
he always had two cases of dynamite in the cellar and to 
the chagrin of neighbors would be blasting away at night 
after work, sometimes until 1.00am.” Less-well-known are 
his donations to charities and habit of buying groceries at 
Christmas for less fortunate families. 

Jack’s interest in conchology started with beach 
collecting with his grandfather at age six and continuing 
throughout his life. With partners Arthur Guest and Russell 
Jensen, he pretty much put Bermudian shells on the forefront 
of conchological interest. These gentlemen came up with 
the idea of baiting crab traps and sinking them down to 1,000 
feet deep. The result was a plethora of rare and some never- 
before-seen mollusks from Bermuda waters. Jack had a 
number of mollusks named for him: Conus (Bermudaconus) 
lightbourni Petuch, 1986; Fusinus lightbourni Snyder, 
1984; Timbellus lightbourni (Harasewych & Jensen, 1979); 
and there is even a Jack Lightbourn genus, the fasciolarid 
genus Lightbournus Lyons & Snyder, 2008. Of these, his 
favorite was the muricid he discovered from 1,000 feet deep, 
Timbellus lightbourni. 

Jack became involved in the Bermuda Biological 
Station for Research (BBSR) in the 1970’s (renamed the 
Bermuda Institute of Ocean Sciences (BIOS) in 2006). 
BIOS, as BBSR, was founded in 1903 and is an independent, 


Some of Jack’s collection at the Bermuda Underwater 
Exploration Institute (BUED. A fitting tribute to a 
dedicated conchologist and humanitarian who worked 
tirelessly to accomplish a dream. 


non-profit marine science and education institute located in 
Ferry Reach, St. George’s, Bermuda. It takes advantage 
of Bermuda’s unique locale and sponsors a wide variety of 
oceanic research. As a member of the BBSR Corporation, 
he was elected as a trustee in October 1979 and President 
in 1984. He worked tirelessly to generate and maintain 
interest in and support for the BBSR. Because of his tireless 
efforts and genuine care and support, he was elected as a life 
trustee after his retirement 1988. BIOS is today a world- 
renowned research station. Jack also became involved with 
the Bermuda Underwater Exploration Institute (BUEI). 
He saw the institute as an opportunity to exhibit seashells 
and molluscan life in a museum display atmosphere to 
both educate and thrill the public. To this end, he devoted 
countless hours of time and money and eventually some 
1,200+ shells from his personal collection. The institute 1s 
now a 40,000-square-foot center that presents Bermudian 
contributions to oceanographic research and undersea 
discovery, including the Jack Lightbourn shell collection, a 
replica of William Beebe’s bathysphere, shipwreck treasures, 
modern submersibles, a simulated walk on the ocean floor, 
and lectures and education programs. Jack added to his 
collection at the center in 2012 with 700 micros. He was 
quite proud of what started as an idea in 1990, officially 
opened in 1997, and continues to grow and improve. Jack 
truly lived several lifetimes worth 1n his very full life. And 
the Bermuda shorts? Jack told me they were invented during 
the war because of material shortages in Bermuda. Smooth 
sailing Jack... 


Tom Eichhorst 
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Gary Wayne 
Olson (1948-2019) of 
Sealy, Texas, passed away 
suddenly at his home 
in Sealy on October 28, 
2019. He is survived by 
his aunt, Juanita Carl- 
son of Indiana, several 
cousins and many, many, 
friends he’s gained over 
the years. 

Gary was born 
in Corpus Christi, Texas, 
June 11, 1948, to Verlin 
and Norma (Trammell) 
Olson and attended high school at W.B. Ray High School 
graduating in 1966. He then attended Del Mar College in 
Corpus Christi. In 1967, Gary enlisted in the Army, serv- 
ing in Vietnam. While serving he received several citations, 
including the Good Conduct Medal, Army Accommodation 
Medal, Bronze Star, Vietnam Service Medal, National De- 
fense Service Medal, and Vietnam Campaign Medal. Gary 
was honorably discharged in September of 1973 at the rank 
of Sergeant. Gary was a member of the American Legion 
Post #442 and VF W Post 9182. 

After his military career, Gary worked at a variety of 
companies in the Houston area. He retired from BAE Sys- 
tems. Gary developed a second family in his journeys with 
the Houston Audubon, Kleb Woods Nature Preserve, Nature 
Discovery Center, Boling Bunny Farm, Houston Budgeri- 
gar Society, the Ornithological Group, The American Rab- 
bit Breeders Association, and more. “Uncle Gary” enjoyed 
teaching new enthusiasts about identifying birds in the field, 
tips on raising award-winning rabbits, and quick quips fol- 
lowed by a_ shared 
laugh. He had a pas- 
sion for Texas and mil- 
itary history and trav- 
eled the United States 
visiting historic sites 
and loved to share his 
journeys with others. 
He was known for 
packing up and going 
at the drop of a hat to 
visit a historic site or 
nature area for a rare 
bird. 


Adapted from an on- 
line obituary at: www. 
knesekfuneralhome. 
com. 


Gary catching that perfect shot of 
a shore bird. Rare or common, 
he loved them all. 
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George Thomas (Tom) 
Watters (1953-2019) 
passed away on Ill 
October at age 65. He 
is survived by wife 
Dr. Reneé Watters, a 
veterinarian, and three 
adult children, Caitlin, 
George Thomas, and 
Ian. He was a well 
respected malacologist 
in several areas and had 
a close association with several members of our club. He 
lived a remarkable life and was a great contributor to the 
world of malacology. He was an excellent field collector, 
author, museum curator, speaker, and molluscan researcher. 

Tom was born in Beavercreek, Ohio, and like so 
many Midwesterners, wanted to become a Marine Scientist. 
His undergraduate degree was at the University of Miami, 
and Masters Degree in Zoology from the University of Rhode 
Island. After obtaining his Master’s, he got a job with the 
State of Rhode Island, doing surveys of the creatures in the 
freshwater lakes and rivers of the state. The state gave him 
use of a pickup truck and turned him loose. He indicated he 
loved that job of field surveys. 

Tom wrote, “after strange circumstances stranded 
me back in my home state pursuing my PhD at Ohio State 
University, it dawned on me that Ohio has not had an ocean 
for over 250 million years. I needed to find something else 
to work on.” His major professor was Dr. David Honor 
Stansbery, anoted expert in fresh water bivalve mussels. This 
at a time when, because of development, river channelization, 
and pollution, the freshwater mussels of the United States 
were becoming the most endangered group of animals in 
the world. “It was 
a wide-open field; 
we knew virtually 
nothing about these 
organisms, including 
their zoogeography, 
Systematics, 
paleontology, and 
basic biology.” 

He became 
the senior research 
associate and 
Curator of Molluscs Republic. This is one of dozens 
of the Museum of of Annulariidae discovered, 
Biological Diversity researched, and named by Tom. 
in the Department of Another is the Abbottella urbana 
Evolution, Ecology, Watters, 2012, in the sidebar on 
and Organismal page 29 of this issue. Both photos 
Biology at The Ohio by Simon Aiken. 


Abbottella crataegus Watters, 2016, 
about 10mm, from the Dominican 
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Left-Right: 
Gettleman in front of a “haystack’ limestone rock 
outcropping in the Cockpit area of Jamaica searching for 
land snails. Photo: Richard Goldberg. 


Homer Rhode, Tom Watters, & Alan 


State University, and Science Director of the Columbus 
Zoo and Aquarium Freshwater Mussel Conservation and 
Research Facility. His other great interest was the operculate 
air breathing land shells of the Annulariidae, a large family 
of Caribbean land or arboreal snails. 

Tom Watters was a friend and mentor and some of 
the details of his life are listed below. We shared a passionate 
interest in freshwater bivalve mussels and tropical land 
snails. He was a great academic, but totally lacked any 
hint of academic arrogance that some display. He had 
a dry wit, was soft spoken, but always willing to help his 
students (who he called his ‘peeps’) from undergraduate to 
doctoral candidates. He viewed his role as teacher but also 
advocate and supporter. He was ready to help others with 
identification and to teach any and all about mollusks. As 
curator of the largest assembly of fresh water mollusks in the 
world, he would freely make time for visitors to the museum 
at Ohio State. His non-work molluscan interest was in the 
Muricidae and he had one of the premier collections of that 
large and diverse marine shell family. 

Tom enjoyed life and was a keen observer of the 
human condition. He had an interesting family tree, as 
he was George Thomas Watters VIII, a descendent of the 
ninth century ruler Charlemagne. His first son is George 
Thomas Watters IX, so the lineage continues. Even with 
this, we doubt if Tom would ever sign his name with the VHI 
designation. He named species of the Annulariids for Dona 
and Matt Blaine, former club member and president Homer 
Rhode, and the editor. 
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Tom was an excellent field collector. In the jungles 
of Jamaica or the Dominican Republic, despite his expertise 
and vast knowledge, he was just one of the collectors - 
but he could instantly identify what we found. Words 
fail to adequately describe how nice, how smart, and how 
considerate he was. Shakespeare’s words from Hamlet 
about Yorick apply to Tom: “a man of infinite wit and most 
excellent mercy.” When asked if you can eat freshwater 
mussels, Tom replied, “You can eat anything once.” 


Major Publications: 


Watters, G.T. 2006. The Caribbean Land Snail Family 
Annulariidae: A revision of the higher taxa and a catalogue of 
the species. Backhuys Publishers. Leiden, The Netherlands. 


Watters, G.T., A. M. Hoggart & D.H. Stansbery. 2009. 
The Freshwater Mussels of Ohio. Ohio State University 
Press. 


Watters G.T. 2012. Hispaniolan Annulariidae (Gastropoda), 
primarily from the Barahona Peninsula: new taxa and notes. 
The Nautilus 126: 1-14. 


Alan Gettleman 


Quarterly devoted 
to Malacology 
Edited by the 
Societe Belge de Malacologie 
(Belgian Malacological Society] 
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Rue de Hermalle 113 
B-4680 Oupeve — Belgium 


Subscription (yearly) 
Belgium: 43 EURO 
Other countnes: 58 EURO 
contact vilvens.claude@skynet.be 
Web site: http:/Mwww.societe-belge-de-malacologi 
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Shell identification using Image matching on www. 
conchology.be 


Thomas Eichhorst 


I recently received an email newsletter from Philippe Poppe at www.conchology.be titled: “Conchology, Inc.: 
NEWSLETTER: A NEW TOOL FOR YOU ON CONCHOLOGY, INC.” The email went on to explain their online Shell 
Image Recognition (SIR) system: 


For years we are promoting research on SIR, Shell Image Recognition systems. 


SIR is a term used by Conchology, Inc. to recognize a certain shell among the thousands of pictures in 
our databases. We developed SIR as a new and innovative way that helps in the determination of shells. 


SIR uses Artificial intelligence algorithms to match and find similar species. Although the programming 
and implementation is still in the “beta” stage, we here offer you this additional tool for your personal use. 


Sometimes the Similarity Search gives perfect results, sometimes it does not (yet) succeed properly. 


Some families, such as Terebridae have proven very difficult to produce proper results. Others are 
highly successful as you will experience. The result provides you a set of images in which it 1s up to 
the user to compare with the shell you searched for. Often you will be pleasantly surprised by the result. 


Go to: https://www.conchology.be/?t=18 COMPENDIUM 


oe 


SIR is easy to use: 


1. Click ‘Choose File’ to upload your image you would like to search.  Acollector’s guide to 


Fill in the Family name to make the search result more accurate. seit s SE ASHELLS 
ia T 
7 of the WORLD 


3. Click “Perform Similarity Search.” 


It just so happens that Lynn Scheu recently donated her shell col- 
lection to COA and I had been going through her shells and cataloging 
them for COA. These shells (and books) are then shipped to John and 
Cheryl Jacobs who have the onerous task of preparing them for COA 
silent auctions or, if warranted, they are sent to Dave Green for the COA 
oral auction. My task has been to check the identification of each shell 
(some are from older collections and the names have changed — some- 
times more than once) and then pack and ship them. A bit labor intensive 
and way too much time digging into the online web site http://marinespe- 
cies.org/, better known as WoRMS (World Register of Marine Species), 
but it is usually a pretty straightforward operation. There are, however, “Compendium of Seashells” by Abbott and 
occasional hiccups. Some of the shells have become separated from or do Dance (1981) and “A collector’s guide to Sea- 
not have data slips. This is usually no real problem, except when it is. I shells of the World” by Eisenberg (1981) are 
have plenty of shell books and was able to identify MOST of the label-less_ still my go-to guides, even though they are 
shells. In the end, there were some that I just could not find. Anexample approaching 40 years of age. 
was a small bag of Cantharus-looking gastropods. I knew these shells, 
in fact, I was certain I had a specimen or two somewhere packed away, but the name eluded me. I tried looking through 
Eisenberg (1981), then Abbott and Dance (1981), to no avail. A close match in Eisenberg proved to be a misidentification 
when checked against online resources. I then tried going through thumbnail images on Eddie Hardy’s web site, “Hardy’s 
Internet Guide to Marine Gastropods (& Near Classes)” at: http://www.gastropods.com/. Because I was not sure if my 
(Lynn’s) mystery shells were in Buccinidae or Muricidae (the old Thaididae group), I just could not come up with a solid 


jerome M1 Eisenberg 
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identification. 
Then the Poppe email hit and I decided to give it a try. I clicked on the link: https://www.conchology.be/?t=18 and 
opened this page: 


Guide T, Peppa & Philippe Poppe - Since 1904 


& Conchology Shells For Sale 


Shell Topics Books Encyclopedia Auction amit Oo al 


Teecets: HowTo Cole!  Poppelpege: Links Neetigher Fake Shots Jon POF Annie Shelen = ige Rocoptian 


SIR ts a lonm ised by Conchology, Inc, to mcognize a cotiain shell among the thousands of plelurns in cur 


dalobdses. We developed SIR af a new and innovalive way thal helps in the determination of shells 


SIF uses Artificial inieligence algorithms to match and find similar species. Alihough the programming and 
implementation is still in the “bela” stage, we here offer you this additional lool for your personal use 


Sometimes ihe Similarity Search gives perfect resulls, sometimes it does nal (pel) succeed properly 


Shell Rocogniiion Search 


1, Click ‘Shoose Fil ts upload your image jou would 
Link SS eer res Ade fie --ticiecd 


2 Fill ih thet Pir aeore to ake the earch reall Lipton reer tte: AE 
hugh Auli — _ 
1, Click “Pecionm Ginilarty Search” Fertom Soret) Saarn 


The mesutbe ei seo alter & ec cons 


The first requirement was to choose a file and upload an image of the shell. I took a picture of the shell with my iphone 
and sent it to myself in an email. I then cleaned up the background for no real reason other than I am used to doing this for 
images for American Conchologist. I saved the image and then uploaded it to the SIR web site. I did not type in a family 
because I wanted the search to be “wide-open” and because I was really uncertain about the family of the mystery shell. I 
was then looking at the page with my uploaded image. 


Shell Recognition Search 


1, Glick "Choose File’ to upload your image you would aaa) 2 
like to search Browse... | unknown SOrrum. jpeg 


2. Fill in the Family name to make the search result Upload maximum size: 1M 
more accurale. 


3. Click “Parton Similarity Search.” Perform Similarity Search 


The results will show afler 5 seconds. 
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I clicked on “Perform Similarity Search” and within a 
couple of seconds (!) I had multiple shell images on the 
screen. 


I scrolled down and quickly found a shell that was a perfect 
match. The Poppe SIR website identified the shells as Pisa- 
niidae (not a family I had considered), Solenosteira pallida 
(Broderip & G.B. Sowerby I, 1829) from Guaymas, Mex1- 
co. Here is the image from the Poppe web site (left) next to 
my image (right). 


Because I know that not all shell collectors will want to Q Lynn’s shell on the 
replace the background of a shell image, I tried the search NIDAE right looks a_ bit 
again with an image of Charonia sauliae (Reeve, 1844), Solenosteira pallida different because 


photographed on my dining room table. ALBINO of the angle of my 
photograph. When 


As previously, I did not indicate a family and as before, the Berea ue ese held _—_straight-on 
result was a number of images that loaded within seconds. I Carlos. 22 February... like the Poppe im- 
quickly found my shell. I then checked WoRMS and found n® 1053551 age, it is a perfect 
that C. sauliae was no longer accepted, it was now con- size: 43.5 mm match. 


sidered a junior synonym of Charonia lampas (Linnaeus, 
1758). 


1.71 inch 


So, in the end, the Poppe SIR website works as advertised and performed exceptionally in my limited trial runs. Of course 
you still have to avail yourself of other resources and, because of the efforts of people like Eddie Hardy (www.gastropods. 
com), Philippe Bouchet and the entire team at WoRMS (http://marinespecies.org), the many editors at Biodiversity Heritage 
Library (BHL) (www.biodiversitylibrary.org), Marcus and Jose Coltro of Femorale Shells (www.femorale.com), Bill Frank 
and Harry Lee with Jacksonville Shells (http://jaxshells.org/), Marlo Krisberg with Let’s Talk Seashells (https://olram9. 
wixsite.com/letstalkseashells), and Guido and Philippe Poppe of Conchology, Inc. (www.concology.be), we now have a vast 
and powerful array of online tools at our fingertips. There are others I haven’t mentioned, but these are the sites I use most 
often to confirm identifications and authors, and quite often to borrow images for this journal (I have always been granted 
permission, thank you to all). These are tools that continue to get better and are constantly correcting and updating. I ap- 
plaud this most recent effort by Guido and Philippe Poppe. 
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Considering a species a synonym 
of another species without sufficient proof of such 
similarity 
Dr Nguyen Ngoc Thach 


In recent articles, some authors have considered a 
species as a synonym of another species without presenting, 
what I believe 1s, reliable proof of such similarity. In this 
article, I present some typical examples. 


1. Genus Diastole Gude, 1913 (Family Euconulidae 
H.B.Baker, 1928) Diastole simonei Thach & Huber, 2017 


Sutcharit et al. (2019) consider Diastole simonei 
Thach & Huber, 2017, as a synonym of Globotrochus 
onestera (Mabille, 1887), without showing proof of this 
supposed similarity. Diastole simonei (Fig.1) differs 
mainly from Globotrochus onestera (Fig.2) in the following 
characters: (1) not a translucent shell, (2) not a thin shell, (3) 
more inflated whorls, (4) narrower spire, (5) more rounded 
aperture, (6) thicker outer lip, (7) pink-brown (not whitish) 
color, (8) much thicker and more curved columella, (9) 
more prominent keel at periphery, (10) visible radial ribs at 
dorsal side and weaker spiral ribs at ventral side, (11) more 
voluminous protoconch, (12) narrower concave area situated 
just beyond the peripheral keel at body whorl, (13) ventral 
side of body whorl strongly convex, not slightly convex as 
Sutcharit et al. (2019) wrote in their article on page 68 (lines 
4 & 5 of “Description’”’). Reliable proofs of similarity should 
be presented before concluding that a species is asynonym of 
another species. Additionally, the arrangement of Diastole 
simonei in the genus Globotrochus Haas, 1935, is certainly 
not correct as Globotrochus shells are: “thin, translucent, 
slightly convex whorls, light-yellow brown” (see page 66 of 
their article, lines 1 to 3 of “Description”). These characters 
cannot be found in the species Diastole simonei. 
2. Genus Pseudobuliminus Gredler, 
Camaenidae Pilsbry, 1895) 


1886 (Family 


Sutcharit et al. (2019) considered the three 
following species: Pseudobuliminus harryleei Thach, 
2017, Pseudobuliminus tuongvyae Thach, 2017, and 
Pseudobuliminus huberi Thach, 2017, as synonyms of 
Ganesella rhombostoma (Pfeiffer, 1861), again without 
substantial proof of similarity. Their Fig. SE-G shows the 
internal organs of a specimen incorrectly identified as G. 
rhombostoma Pfeiffer, 1861. The specimen (their Fig.3F) 
collected at Srakao, Thailand, 1s considered by these authors 
as “Ganesella rhombostoma,” but their photo does not 
match the original figure by Morlet (1890) of this species 
(see Fig. 10 & 11 of this article). Their specimen differs 
from the true “G. rhombostoma Pfeiffer, 1861” (Fig.10 & 
11) in many characters, such as more inflated whorls, more 


rounded and oblique aperture, not straight lateral sides, 
more elevated protoconch, not visible oblique ribs at outer 
surface, and the posterior part of the outer lip strongly turned 
to the right side of aperture. Their suggestion on page 63 
(lines 14 and 15 of “Remarks’”’) is related only to a specimen 
collected at Chachoengsao, Thailand, and not related to 
three above mentioned Pseudobuliminus spp. collected in 
Vietnam and Cambodia. Snynonymous smilarity was not 
shown and, on the other hand, the arrangement of these three 
Pseudobuliminus spp. in the genus Ganesella Blandford, 
1813 is not correct as Ganesella shells are trochoid (see page 
54 of their article, first line of “Description’’). Trochoid shells 
are characterized by symmetric shape, straight lateral sides, 
and not inflated whorls. Trochoid shells of both terrestrial 
environments (Dendrotrochus sp.) and marine environments 
(Rochia tectus (Gmelin, 1791)) are respectively illustrated in 
Fig.11 and 12 for comparison. The three Pseudobuliminus 
spp. collected in Vietnam and Cambodia did not have not 
symmetric shapes, nor straight lateral sides, nor inflated 
whorls, and are not trochoid at all. 


2a. Pseudobuliminus harryleei Thach, 2017 


This species (Figs 3 & 4) differs mainly from the true 
“G. rhombostoma Pfeiffer, 1861” (Fig.10,11) by: (1) pointed 
spire, (2) swollen body whorl, (3) more constricted sutures, 
(4) pink (not dark brown) spiral bands, (5) aperture more 
rounded, (6) aperture not as square and flared outward at 
anterior end, and (7) large differences in width between the 
whorls. 


2b. Pseudobuliminus tuongvyae Thach, 2017 


This species (Figs 5 & 6) is distinguished from the 
true “G. rhombostoma Pfeiffer, 1861” (Figs 10 & 11) by: (1) 
pointed spire, (2) more elongate shape, (3) more constricted 
sutures, (4) aperture longer than wide, (5) lack of dark brown 
spiral bands, and (6) spire whorls much narrower than body 
whorl. 


2c. Pseudobuliminus huberi Thach, 2017 


Sutcharit et al. (2019) in their article have 
incorrectly cited this species (Figs 7 & 8) as follows: 
Pseudobuliminus huberi Thach, 2017: 55, figs 759-760. In 
the original description, this species was illustrated in figs 
765-769 (not 759-760). It differs mainly from the true “G. 
rhombostoma Pfeiffer, 1861” (Figs 10 & 11) by: (1) pointed 
spire, (2) more elongate shape, (3) less broad body whorl, 
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(4) more constricted sutures, (5) lack 
of dark brown spiral bands, and (6) the 
presence of a weak keel at anterior part 
of dorsal side of body whorl. 


The Editors of MolluscaBase 
should not consider these three species 
of Pseudobuliminus and  Diastole 
simonei as synonyms until reliable 
proofs of similarity are officially 
presented in malacological publication 
as the figured internal organs are not 
those of a true “G. rhombostoma 
Pfeiffer, 1861”. The problem is 
Sutcharit et al. (2019) have incorrectly 
identified their specimen (illustrated in 
Fig 3F and 1-C of their article) as “G. 
rhombostoma Pfeiffer, 1861” although 
there are the above-mentioned 
differences. 
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Come to COA 20/20 in Melbourne Florida: The 
Sheller’s Family Reunion (17-21 June) 


Alan Gettleman 


As families grew and relatives moved away from 
home, family members only got together for marriages and fu- 
nerals. Many extended families decided to meet on a regular 
basis and thus the family reunion began. Shellers are a highly 
diverse group linked by a love for a beach and shells. For us, 
shellers from different areas of the nation, and world, get to- 
gether for shell shows or the COA convention. As there has 
been a decrease in the number of shell shows, the COA has 
become the “Sheller’s Family Reunion” to renew relationships 
with friends we can only see occasionally. From the fieldtrips, 
to the Welcome Party, meetings, auctions, and the world famous 
COA Bourse, Melbourne COA 20/20 is the time to catch up 
with friends we have not seen since the Captiva COA. 

COA 20/20 is planning a variety of interesting pro- [| =~. == -\ 
grams, which begin with a presentation on the natural and tech- ~—-2 Bo = 
nological programs centered on the U.S. Space Coast. One aioe 
such program will cover the unique Indian River Lagoon Estu- 
ary and its wildlife and mollusks. The Indian River Lagoon 1s a 
national treasure, 156 miles long from Daytona Beach to Jupiter 
Inlet. It is home to one third of the manatees in the nation that 
live or migrate through the area. Bottlenose dolphin can be 
seen in the river. It is reportedly the most speciose lagoon in 
the country, with 2,100 species of plants and 2,200 species of 
animals. 

A COA member who worked for the U.S. Space Pro- 
gram will speak on aspects of Kennedy Space Center, which 
has sent mankind to the Moon and satellites to Mercury and 
onward past Pluto. A visit to Kennedy Space Center 1s a must 
COA fieldtrip or on your own. Other presentations include col- 
lecting trips to islands in the Indian Ocean, Caribbean, and even 
Alaska, so there is a wide diversity of areas and topics. 

The Melbourne area is blessed with many public ac- 
cess beaches, almost all free and most with free parking. The 
Sea Turtle Preservation Society offers evening beach walks to 
look for newly hatched sea turtles. Information will be listed 
later on the COA website for the 20/20 convention. The Ted 
Moorehouse Lagoon Center, just a few miles from the Hilton, is 
the resource for information on the Indian River Lagoon. 

The Cape Canaveral cruise port has several cruise ships 
that are based from this area. A new observation platform and 
many great restaurants make the port itself a destination while 
you are in the area. 

Restaurants such as “Shells” and “Squid Lips” are just 
a few examples of great local seafood. So from a historic build- 
ing shaped like an orange reflecting the heritage of Indian River 
citrus, to the very interactive attraction where you can drive a 
real tank without having to join the Army, the Melbourne, Flor- 
ida, area offers next year’s COA goers a unique experience. 
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Two manatees in Mosquito Lagoon. It would take an awful 
lot of alcohol to mistake these for mermaids. 
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Sea Turtle Preservation Society photo of a sea turtle on the Ted Moorehouse Lagoon Center in Palm Bay — educational 
beach after laying eggs. displays and information about the Indian River Lagoon. 
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CONCHOLOGISTS OF AMERICA, INC. 


Dues are based on a calendar year. Please print the following information as you wish it 
to appear in the biennial membership roster. *Fields are required, if applicable. 


COA Membership Application 


NEw[ | ( |RENEWAL CHANGE| | 
*Name: 
*Street Address: 
*City: *State: 
*Zip+4: *Country 
Phone (Home/Cell/Work): 
*Email: *Publish?| |yES  [_]NO 
Postage Options*: (Check One) 
USA Bulk Mail = $25.00[ | [ ]USA First Class =$30.00 
Canada & Mexico=$30.00[_ | |_JAl Other Countries=$40.00 
DO NOT COMPLETE 
PayPal: Check #: 
Type of Membership: | |tndividual Family/Household | 
club[_ | Library | Museum|_ | 


Shell Club Affiliation: 


*POSTAGE OPTIONS: 

USA Bulk [$25.00 dues + no additional postage] = $25.00 Total 
USA First Class [$25.00 dues + $5.00 postage] = $30.00 Total 
Canada and Mexico [$25.00 dues + $5.00 postage] = $30.00 Total 
All Other Countries [$25.00 dues + $15.00 postage] = £40.00 Total 
PAYMENT OPTIONS: | |CHECK | |PAYPAL 


1. Send check (payable to Conchologists of America) drawn on US bank and 
completed COA membership application to: 


Linda Powers 

COA Membership Director 
2700 N. Beach Road Unit D106 
Englewood, FL 34223 

USA 


2. COA accepts PayPal at: billing@conchologistsofamerica.org. When paying 
via PayPal please email or mail completed membership application above to Linda 
Powers at linda.powersi@gmail.com. For information on setting up a PayPal 
account please go to www.paypal.com. 
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Jose & Marcus Coltro 
www.femorale.com 
shells@femorale.com 


